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“Keep Your Eyes On” Unit 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


As usual in the final issue of the year 
World Week brings vou selections from 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. This 
gram—the world’s art-writing- 
for high 


page 15 


pro- 
largest 
photography competition 
s¢ hoolers—is described on 
Some winning entries in Scholastic Art 
Awards appear on pages 16-17. On the 
ver and on page 19 are examples of 
photography entries 
“Duster,” by Steve Ran- 
page 18, graphically describes 
Midwestern This 
ould be studied in connection with last 


veek’s unit on « 


Che essay 
lol On 
essay 


dust storm 


onservation 


Juvenile Delinquency 


On pages 20 and 2] ire two ap- 
proaches to the problem of juvenile de- 
One is a Scholastic Writing 
Writing Awards expository article entry 
Gordon 


ossible cures of juvenile delinquency 
this stu- 


i nquency 


by Howard The causes and 


are thoughtfully discussed in 


dent-written article, which serves as a 

ympanion piece to this week's “Good 
Citizens at Work” 
Che latter article tells of a Long Island 


ind solve 


article page 21) 


high school’s efforts to study 


] 


delinquency problem in that 


com- 
munity 

What do teen-agers themselves think 
ibout this problem of juvenile delin 
quenev? Immediately following the two 
irticles on as GB find (on 
page 22) the results of the latest Insti- 
ute of Student Opinion poll. One of 
the questions in this poll dealt with the 


you will 


; 


causes of delinquency, as viewed by 
students. 

Other questions reported on have to 
the proposed Constitutional 
18-vear-old voting; job 


profit” for business 


do with 
amendment for 
pportunities; “fair 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the last issue of World 
Week for the 1953-54 school year 
We hope you'll all be with us in 
September. Have 
your subscription? You can put in 


In the fall, 


how 


you renewed 


a tentative order now 
after you find out 

many students vou will have, vou 
can enter your final order. This will 
assure your receiving the first issue 


exactly 


as soon aS school opens 











IN THIS ISSUE 


World History classes will find ample 
this from. the 
pages (pp. 5-8), the “Newsmaker 
sketch of Eamon de Valera (p. 4), and 
pages 11-13 of the “Keep Your Eyes 
On” unit, dealing with 
Europe, the Middle East, and Southeast 
Asia 

For American 


material in issue news 


proble ms of 


history classes, the 
pages, the “Newsmaker” article 
leaders Beck, McDonald, and 
pages 9-10 of the Unit 
S problems will be 


of particular interest. The dust storm 


news 
on labor 
and 
dealing with I 


Lewis 


juvenile delinquency articles in 
AWARDS, as well as 
also be of 


and 
SCHOLASTIC( 
the ISO poll results will 
interest 

For civics and citizenship classes, the 
articles on segregration and wire tap 
and_ the delinquency 


pp 20-22) should be espe- 


ping juvenile 
material] 
cially considered 

Life - adjustment 
moral and spiritual values—“How Would 
You Solve It?” (p. 14) and juvenile 
delinquency articles (pp. 20-21); teen- 
age social and dating problems—“Ask 
Gav Head” (p. 14); vocational—see 
ISO poll reports (p. 22 


features include 


“KEEP YOUR EYES ON” 
Problems Ahead (pp. 9-13) 


As the semester draws to a close, we 
find many major problems on the home 
and world scene demanding our atten- 
tion. This issue of World Week high- 
lights some of these issues. _ 

1. Beginning on page 9, the problem 
of segregation in the U. S. is discussed. 

2. On page 10 the question of a 
proposed law giving the Attorney Gen- 
eral powers to use wire-tapping evi- 
dence in the courts is taken up. 

3. Page 11° covers “sore spots” in 
Europe, and in particular the problems 
which are holding up EDC and Euro- 
pean unity. 

4. Page 12 summarizes the “nguddle” 
in the Middle East. 

5. Page 13 focuses attention on the 
war in Indo-China and the problems 
involved in reaching a_ satisfactory 


peace 


How to Use the Issue 


There is enough material in this issue 
on which to build several lessons. The 
number of school days remaining to 
you for the semester will be important 
in dictating to you how this issue can 
best be First skim-read the ar 
ticles vourself and check off those to 
which you want to give special em- 
phasis in class and those which you 
want students to read on their own. 
Divide the class into several groups and 
assign the responsibility of presenting 
the individual “problem topics” to the 
various groups. This will call for back- 
ground reading in previous issues of 
World Week plus reference readings in 
the library. 

Where your teaching time is limited 
to one or two days for covering the 
articles, two student groups per period 
can present the highlights for selected 


used 





2-T 


articles. Where available class time ex 


tends over several day Ss, the arti les can 


with enriched 


be given fuller treatment 


cedure 


discussion and teaching p1 


I. SCHOOL SEGREGATION (p. 9) 
Procedure 


“The School Segregat 
can be taken up as a 
or be made part of 
general 
Where time is available 


problem of minority gi 
w the « 
a film or filmstrip on the subject. Sen 
students to the library t 
texts in Problems of American Demo 
racy to get ! 
Either a 

developmental lesson apy 1 shoul 


work vit 


outside reading 


, ) +} 


subject pane] ipproach 


evoke class disc ussion 


the class understands 


the term “segregation.” 


students t 


ences of 
lesson, Keep a copy 
handy for ready reference to 


sections. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What is vour a 


tion of segregation? 

2. What does the may 
you about the extent 
the U. S.? Do vou thin 
sion about segregation 
the hands of the indi 
or why not? 

3. Read to the clas 
of Amendment 
for the 
Court’s “separate but 
the 1890s. Call for 

4. Do you think that 
ually f€duce the problen 
tion or that Federal la 
Justify 


section 
summarize 


] 
Class 


your opinion 


Activity 

One approach to the 
to have nine of yOu 
done outside reading 
cere desire to parti 
the Supreme Court 
the problem of seg 
offering a dec Ision 
sion has been hand: 
the class discusses 
dent can read a sum 


il. “WIRE TAPPING” (p. 10) 
Discussion Questions 


l. Are you, person ill 
law which would allow 
cials to tap your hom: 
out your permission? W] 

2. Do you think the 
have more to gain or 
passed giving the Attorn 


] 


WORLD WEEK 
st Post Office at Dayt 
Marca Registra 


a sche vear 


estricted power to tap wiresr Justify 


your opinion. 


Activity 

spapel 
ditorial on the wire Select 
ones to be sent in to the “Say 
Please’ Editor of W orld 


the class write their 


Have the class vrite a new 
tapping bill 
he best 
What You 
Week. Or 


A " 
ypinions to be 


} 
ive 
} 


published in their own 


chool newspaper o1 initv new 


papel! 
Ill. WESTERN EUROPE (p. 11) 


Procedure 

Assign the class to review the 
in the April 21 issue of World Week 
Europe Gropes 1 ywward Unity.” Othe: 
work with World History 


references to bring in 


unit 


students can 
texts and library 
and the 


reports on the Saar problem 


frieste situation. Have i map ol 
on the 


integrate floor 


, 
students cal 


i urope 
vith the use 


if the map 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why 
ind Italy 

liscussion of 

2. if 

} 


rears about an 


should France German 


] 
in particular, be included in 
“sore wots nm Europe 


I rance pers expressing 


irmed Germany, is there 
th hope of achieving unity in Europe? 


Justify 


. Tf 


your Opilon 
Europe won t 


the { S 


. t 
upport 


ED¢ 


you favor pulling ou 


Activities 
|. AS a 


lass into three groups 


] , 
lesson sum 


have 


group write an editoria 1 the subject 


“European Unity” as the newspapers 
| 


Germany 


1 France 
1 
n 


ght voice Opm1ons 
) 
_~ As an 


Dring in Clippings 


assigime 


ubjects in the articl 
| | 

iis aS take 

1] 

Cl 


is enri 


IV. MIDDLE EAST (p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 


ts tnendsh 
Turkey 


what importance 


tary agreement in the fight to halt the 
march of communism? 

4. Find Israel and the Arab League 
ountries on the map. What is at the 
root of the trouble between them? Why 
ire Russia and the West both interested 


in the outcome? 


V. ASIA (p. 13) 


Procedure 

Have the class review the Indo 
China unit in World Week April 14. 
Place a wall map of the Far East on the 
board. Students can work with the map 
m page 13. ¢ all on students to identify 
the countries of the Far East befor 


going on with the discussion 


Discussion Questions 
l Read to the 


paragraph of the 


class the opening 


article which gives 


President Eis nhower's “domino” anal 
ogy. Do vou think the U. S. 
phasizing the importance of Indo-China 
in the move to stop the 
ymmunism in Asia? Why or why not? 
2. If you were a government leader 


how 


is over-em 


advance of 


in one of the Asian countries, 
vould vou feel toward the French? the 
United States? the Communists? Why? 

3. If vou were at the conference table 
n Geneva, would you be ready to a 


ept “peace at any price in order to 


I 

ll a halt to the fighting? Justify vou 
ittitude 

4. How ta 


lent Eisenhower to go in involving the 
[ S. in the 


ould you want Pres 


; 2) 
thon 


Indo-China situa 


Activities 


, 
1. As an assignment, have students 


class cartoons 


i hewspaper al 
Indo-China situation 


Oring 
+ nm th 


ies, eT 1 i 


these materials to bring the situa 


} 


ion up-to-date and enrich class dis 
$s1on 

Distribute blank 
work on the F 


students fill 


] ; 
outline maps 


} ] 
ie Class fol na} 


Have 
1 


the countries and surrounding 


yuntries 
iames of 
ter. They can also make 

Indo-¢ hina ind ts 


s of Ww 


hand 





Answers to Workbook, p. 24 
Cartoon 1-Brit 


Detense ( 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 8 


I r: 60; m 
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Take the cover off the box. ; 


Heres everything you need to make 


lash shote - Snapshots 


indoors, outdoors, morning, hoon or night 


Kodaks famous Br OWNIe | lawkeye 
All in one wonderful Kodak package, you get this most ° 
popular flash camera — flasholder— batteries — flash bulbs a ut IC 
—flash guard—film—and a helpful ‘“‘how-to”’ booklet. 


See it, wherever Kodak Cameras are sold 65 
All this for ont B 13 Camera alone, $695 





TWO MORE GREAT BUYS IN KODAK CAMERAS 


Kodak Duafiex tt Cam- Brownie Holiday Cam- 
era— the po; era ive 
type 

finder 


Holiday ¢ 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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SPEED! CONTROL! 
LONG LIFE! 


Set after set, in any type of game, 
on any playing surface, the 
Twins of Championship Tennis 
consistently deliver uniform 
“new ball” performance! 


Paced by the adoption of the 
Spalding-made Wright & Ditson 
in every National Championship 
Davis Cup and Wightman Cup 
match ever played in this country, 
the Twins of Championship 
tennis have hung up an unequalled 
record for preferred use in 
major tournament play. 


Try one of the Twins of Championship 


Tennis for your next game. 


on 


Ape. U.5.%.% A, 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
eee 


PALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN TENNIS 





Newsmakers 4 


NEW “BIG THREE’ OF LABOR? 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON the labo: 
leaders in the photo above 

They head three of the nation’s 
biggest and wealthiest unions. Last 
month they met for a private lunch- 
eon in Washington, D. C. They 
formed an alliance to urge the U. S$ 
Government to reduce unemploy- 
ment and to make laws more favor 
able to labor. 

But is that all they talked about? 
Some observers wonder if the trio is 
considering forming a new “labor 
team.” 

The three luncheon 
(left to right, in photo ): silver-haired 
David J. McDonald, 52, president of 
the United Steel Workers ( 1,200,000 
members); bushy-browed John L 
Lewis, 74, head of the United Mine 
Workers (900,000 and 
hald-headed Dave Beck, 60, boss of 
the International Union of Teamsters 
(1,300,000 members—more than any 
other U. S. union). 

At present, each of the three be 
longs to a different part of the U.S 
labor movement. McDonald's union 
is a member of the CIO (Congress 
of Industrial Organizations CIO 
unions include about a third of U.S 
union members. Beck's 
longs to the American Federation of 
Labor (A. F. of L.). A. F. of L. 
include than half of 
U. S. union members. Lewis’ union 
has belonged at different 
both the CIO and A. F. of I 
is now independent. 

McDonald doesn't get along too 


guests are 


members); 


union be 


unLOnS more 


times to 


but 


cA 


International News photo 


well with the CIO leaders. He was a 
candidate tor the presidency of the 
CIO—and lost the election to Walter 
Reuther, head of the United Auto 
Workers. McDonald frequently dis- 
agrees with Reuther. Beck has re- 
fused to go along with A. F. of L. 
president George Meany’s program 
fo. greater cooperation with the CIO. 
Some observers Say Beck 
Meany’s post—but Beck denies it 

Are these three men 
thei 
ganization 
CIO and A, F 
just trying to 
Meany 
two big labor federations? 


wants 


nilay ; 
plannins 


; 


unite giant unions into al 


separate from both the 
ot LF Or are they 
Re uther- 


leadership of the nation’s 


worry the 


NO. 1 IRISHMAN 
EAMON DE VALERA was once 


arrested while making an anti-British 
speech. He spent 10 morths in jail 


he returned imme- 


On his release, 

diately to the same platform. Softly, 

“Now 

I was interrupted 

to finish th speech! 
This stubborn streak has helped 

make de Valera the chief political 

f 


| Republic of 


he said is I was say Ing betore 


”"~—and went on 


pt 
Ireland 
t 


leader of the 


H ly , xc | 1 to m * 
i uwavs presses hard tO pul ove! 
} 


' 
Ms point of view and the pe yple ot 


. . , 
Ireland usually They ve chos- 

) 5 
en de Valera to be thei president o1 


minister for 21 of the past 


agree 


prime 
35 years. 
This week Mav 18S the Iris! 


elect a par ent. If de Valera’s 


the Fianna Fail) wins, he will 


He has 


party 
minister 
195] 
De Valera, the “No. 1 Irishman,” is 
only half Lrish and isn’t even a native 
ot Ire | und He was born in New York 
City, the son of an Irish mother and 
a Spanish father. When Eamon was 
two. his father died. His mother sent 


him to live in Ire | 


stay on as prime 


he ld the post S] 


land with his grand 
mother 

At that time Ireland was a part ot 
Great Britain. Many of the Irish 
wanted freedom from British rule 
Young Eamon joined the independ 
ence movement. He played a leading 
role in the bloody Irish rebellion of 
1916-1921. When the 
claimed Ireland an independent re 
public, they chose de Valera as pres- 
ident. In 1921, Britain signed a treaty 
Ireland its indepen- 


rebels pro 


which gave 
dence 

But Eamon de Valera still has a 
grudge against Britain. He 
that the British are wrongfully pre- 
venting the Republic of Ireland from 
taking over Northern Ireland. (The 
iortheast part of Ireland remained 
as part of Britain when the rest of 


Ireland became independent. ) 


insists 


Many Irish share de Valera’s anti- 
British feeling. As a result, Ireland 
refused to help the Allied nations 
in World War II, the Korean War 
and the “cold war.” Most 
Irish trade, however, is with Britain 

De Valera, now 71, has little time 
to spare from government business 
But now and then he ducks out for 
a walk through the countryside. He 
solves math problems in his head as 
he ambles along. That's his way of 


present 


relaxing! 


Eamon de Valera 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Problems to watch include 
school segregation, wire tapping, EDC, Holy Land 
troubles, Iranian oil, Indo-China war (pp. 9-13 

WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW ( pp. 6-8)—Dienbienphu 
falls; Geneva conference deadlocked; Bannister, O’Brien 
set sports records; Russia turns down Eisenhower's 
tom-pool plan; Congress approves St. Lawrence Sea- 


Way 


A STAR GOES “BOOM”: A terrific explosion in 
outer space! That’s the news from Mount Palomar 
Observatory near Los Angeles. A young assistant dis- 
covered a new supernova (exploding star) in a photo- 
graph taken with an 18-inch telescope. The new super- 
nova is about 100,000,000 times brighter than the sun. 
But it is so many trillions of miles away that it appears 
as just a speck of light in the photo. The brightness of 
an exploding star dies down in a few weeks or months. 
Astronomers don’t know why stars explode. Discovery 
of a supernova is a rare event in astronomy. 


WELCOME, EMPEROR: For the first time, an Em- 
peror of Ethiopia will visit the U. S. Haile Selassie, 
head of the independent African nation, will be Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's guest for a few days this month. Then 
he'll tour the country. The black-bearded, dark-skinned 
monarch claims descent from King Solomon and the 


Queen of Sheba. His country sent troops to fight along- 
side U. S. forces in the Korean War. 


GOING UP!-The population of the U. S. hit an es- 
timated 162,000,000 this month. That’s about 11,000,000 
more than the total in 1950 (when the latest U. S. cen- 
sus was taken). In population, the U. S. ranks fourth 
among nations—after China (475,000,000), India (357,- 
000,000 ) and Russia (207,000,000 ). 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: “Deadeye” Nick Egan, 
14, of St. Mary’s School, Manhasset, N. Y., who outshot 
all comers this month to wia the U. S. championship in 
distance handicap trapshooting. Firing his shotgun 
from 18 yards away, Nick hit 96 out of 100 clay targets 
lobbed into the air by a machine (which is known as 
the trap”). A businessman’s son, Nick took up trap- 
shooting at age 10. 


OUR FRONT COVER is a photo taken by a 16-year- 
old photographer—Robert E. Kennedy, Jr., of Evanston 
Ill.) Township High. Bob entered the shot in the 1954 
Scholastic Awards, where it won a Commendation ( see 
pp. 15-20 for more on the Awards). The paddle-wielder 
is Bob's friend, Fred Mueller, 14. “Fred and I pushed 
me end of the ping-pong table up against the base- 
ment wall,” says Bob. “Fred stood at the other end and 
played the ball off the wall. I put my Ciroflex E camera 
ind Graflite flash unit on the opposite end and took 
three shots. When I developed the film, and saw the 
shot of the ball caught in the shadow of the paddle, 
[ knew how lucky I'd been.” This photo was first shown 
t Wieboldt’s in Evanston. 


United Press Phote 


OPERATION PERSUASION: The Iron Curtain 
divided this family in half. Peter Grimes (upper left) 
and his wife (lower right ) were living in the U. S. Moni- 
ca, 14 (upper right) and Evelyn, 11 (lower left )—Mrs. 
Grimes’ daughters by a former marriage—were living 
with her father in Communist East Germany. The 
Grimeses obtained permission to visit Monica and Eve- 
lyn for 10 days, They tried to persuade the girls to es- 
cape to the free world. But Monica and Evelyn had 
swallowed the lies told about the U. S. by their grand- 
father, a Red official. They'd studied anti-American 
propaganda in their Communist school. Risking Com- 
munist arrest and imprisonment, the Grimeses stretched 
their stay from 10 days to four months. At last—after 
promises that they'd be allowed to see U. S. movies and 
have a dog—the girls agreed to go. The family took a 
train to West Germany, each sitting in a different place 
to escape attention. Last month the four arrived in the 
U. S. to begin a new life together in Belmont, Mass. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW RESERVE PLAN: If you're a boy in high school, 
you'll be liable to the draft when you reach age 18 
Under the present law, you serve a two-year “hitch” if 
you're drafted. But the Army expects to ask Congress 
for this new “two-part” plan: Some draftees would get 
four months of active-duty training, and then go into 
the reserves for eight years (serving 24 evenings a year 
and 15 days in summer); other draftees would serve 
two years on active duty, and after that be required to 
take summer training with the reserves. Selective Serv- 
ice officials would decide which draftees would go into 
each group. The purpose of the plan is to build up our 
undermanned reserve units. 


ENDQUOTE: Bernard M. Baruch, adviser to Presi- 
dents, offers this advice to young people: “Don't get 
sore, don’t get frustrated, don’t think the world’s a bad 
place to live in. If you've got it here, here, and here 
[touching his head, chest, and stomach] nothing can 
stop you.” 





Dienbienphu Falls to Reds 


The heroic story of Dienbien- 
phu came to a bitter end. 

“Our resistance is going to be over 
whelmed. They're a few meters 
away ... They're infiltrating every 
where .. . We will not surrender 
We will fight on to the end Au 
revoir... Vive la France!” 

That was the last radio-telephone 
message from Brig. General Chris- 
tian de Castries, commander of 
Dienbienphu. 

A few minutes later the French 
fortress, in northwest Indo-China, 
fell to the Communist-led Viet Minh 

The final assault came on May 7 
after an eight-week siege. The dé 
fenders—French and their  Indo- 
Chinese allies—were outnumbered 
four to one. 

The battle was lost, but heroically 
lost. The gallant garrison won an 
honorable place for itself in the 
history of mankind’s struggle for 
freedom. 

The French Union garrison was 
believed to number some _ 10,000 
men, Nearly all were killed or cap- 
tured when the fortress fell. 


DE CASTRIES CAPTURED 

A Communist broadcast listed 
General de Castries among the cap- 
tives. At our press time, there was no 
word of the fate of Lieut. Genevieve 
de Galard-Terraube, 29-year-old 
French nurse. She was the only 
woman in the fortress (see newws 
story, May 5 issue ). 

A few months ago Dienbienphu 
was a peaceful crossroads village in 
northwestern Indo-China. That re- 
gion was held by the Viet Minh 
Last November the French dropped 
paratroops to build a stronghold at 
Dienbienphu. The purpose was to 
block a supply route which the Com- 
munists might use for an attack on 
Laos, one of the Indo-Chinese stat 

For several months there was 
action. Then, on March 13. the Reds 
struck with a force of at least 
men. They were well equi} 
supported by heavy a 
anti-aircraft fire. The 
could be supplied only by 
thes 


1) (MN) 


ually were squet ed 


area not much larger than a foot- 


ball field. 

What’s Behind It: Most observers 
agreed that the fall of Dienbienphu 
was not a decisive defeat. The 
French and native forces in Indo- 
China are known to number more 
than 400,000 men. Dienbienphu was 
not a place of great military value. 

Psychologically, however, the free 
world suffered a setback. Dienbien- 
phu (though no one really expected 
it to hold out), had become a sym- 
bol of the fight against Communist 
ig¢gression. 

In a message to French President 
Rene Coty, President Eisenhowe1 
declared that “the entire free world 
has been inspired by the heroism 
and stamina displayed by the gal- 
lant garrison at Dienbienphu.” 

U. S. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, in a world-wide radio- 
television address on May 7, said 
that the fall of Dienbienphu “will 
harden, not weaken, our purpose to 
stay united” in checking furthe: 
Communist aggression. 

“An epic battle has ended,” he de- 
clared, “but great causes have, be- 
fore now, been won out of lost bat- 
tles.” 

Mr. Dulles said that the U. S 
may eventually be forced—in asso- 
ciation with other free nations—to 
send military forces to Indo-China. 
But, he added, the Administration 
had no intention of taking such a 
step without approval by Congress 
in advance. 


Deadlock at Geneva 
On Korea: no progress. 
On Indo-China: no progress. 
That about sums up the first two 
weeks ot East-West negotiations at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on efforts to 
ike peace in the Far East 
1. Korea. The Communists 
down the Western plan ro! 
tion of Korea. This plan calle to! 
t] formation of an all-Ke 
ment based on tree ( 
1 elections through 
orth and South Korea 
2. Indo-China. The ¢ 


turned 


ninca 


rejected a French proposal for an 
Indo-China armistice under interna- 
tional supervision 

The Reds proposed a plan that 
included: withdrawing all French 
troops from Indo-China; halting U.S. 
aid to Indo-China; and elections 
run by a commission of Indo-Chinese 
Communists and anti-Communists. 
The French said the Red plan would 
turn all Indo-China over to the 
Communists. 

One hopeful note was that the 
Communists agreed to cooperate in 
returning wounded French Union 
prisoners captured at Dienbienphu 


Bannister and O’Brien 


Two sports goals—the 4-min- 
ute mile and the 60-foot shotput 
—were achieved this month. 

Roger Bannister, an English med- 
ical student, ran a mile in three min- 
utes, 59 and four-tenths seconds, at 
Oxford, England, on May 6. 

In 1945 Gunder Hagg of Sweden 
set the world’s record for the mile: 
minutes, one and four-tenths 
seconds. This record stood until 
Bannister smashed it this month. 

Hagg recently told reporters: “The 
four-minute mile will be run this 
year. It’s overdue. And the man to do 
it will be Roger Bannister, that Brit- 
ish doctor who has so much brains.” 

Two days after Bannister’s record- 


tour 


\ ‘ 


Bannister hits tape in 4-minute mile 





breaking performance, Parry O’Brien, 
99 of Los Angeles, Calif.. tossed the 
16-pound shot 60 feet, 54 inches. He 
was competing at the Pacific Coast 
Conference meet in Los Angeles. 
Until recently a 60-foot shotput had 
been considered humanly impos- 
sible 

O’Brien broke his own world rec- 
ord with this throw. Last year he 
gained the official title with a 59 
foot, 2% inch, shotput. 

Bannisters and O’Brien’s marks 
must be approved by the Interna- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation 
before they are accepted as official 
world’s records. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
DICKENSON SENTENCED: The 
court-martial case of Cpl. Edward S. 
Dickenson is now in the hands of an 
Army review board. Court-martial 
convictions must be affirmed by a 
review board and also by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. The court-martial 
sentenced Dickenson to dishonor- 
ible discharge from the Army and 
10 years in prison. He was found 
guilty of aiding enemy propaganda 
efforts, and of acting “to the detri- 
ment” of fellow prisoners by inform- 
ing on them, so that they were se- 
verely punished. (See last week's 
news pages.) 


“BELLS FOR AMERI- 
CA”: A new and joyful music rings 
out over Washington, D. C. It comes 
a carillon—a set of 49 tuned 
bells, ranging from three inches to 
six feet in height. The carillon is a 


DUTCH 


from 


gift to the U. S. people from the 
Dutch, in gratitude for U. S. aid in 
liberating the Netherlands from 
German occupation during World 
War II. The bells now ‘hang in a 
temporary tower in Potomac Park 
The Dutch plan to. complete their 
gift ra funds for a permanent 


he ll-towe Tr 


ising 


NO” TO IKE’S ATOM PLAN: Rus- 
sia has refused to join the interna- 
tional atomic-energy pool proposed 
by President Eisenhower—unless the 
U. S. joins Russia in a pledge never 
to use atomic weapons. Our Govern- 
nent believes that a mere promise 
to use 
Instead, we have joined our 

lies in efforts (without result, so 
far) to persuade Russia to cooperate 
in reducing all forms of arms and 


military power. 


atomic weapons means 
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Maps adapted from New York Times 


Black line on top map shows route of proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. Numbers on 
both maps mark canal and lock structures: 1, ‘Seo’ Canals; 2, Welland Canal, which 
by-passes Niagara Falls; 3, International Locks; 4, Souvlanges Locks; 5, Lachine 


Locks. 


Except for some channel dredging, the work of the Seaway project will 


consist mostly of canal-building and channel-deepening between No. 3 and No. 5. 


After 40 Years: Seaway Plan Passes 


Congress has approved a plan 
for the U. S. to help Canada build 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The House of Representatives 
passed the Seaway bill this month 
by a 241 to 158 vote. The Senate had 
already approved the Seaway. 

The Seaway would make it pos- 
sible for most ocean-going ships to 
sail up the St. Lawrence river all 
the way through the Great Lakes. At 
present, large ships cannot go fur- 
ther upstream than Montreal, Can- 
ada. Churning rapids between Mon- 
treal and Ogdensburg, N. Y., make 
the St. Lawrence impassable fo 
ships. Years ago, canals were built 
to by-pass those rapids. But the 
only 14 feet deep, and 
only small ships can use them. 

Under the Seaway bill, a U. §$ 
would be 


canals are 


Government 
organized and allowed to borrow 
$105,000,000. This y, together 
with Canadian funds, would be used 
to deepen old canals anc build new 
ones. The minimum depth of the 
ship channel would be 27 feet. 

Ships using the seaway would pay 
tolls. This income would eventually 
pay the full cost of the project, its 
advocates say. 


corporation 


money 


What’s Behind It: Every President 
beginning with Warren G. Harding 
has approved the Seaway. But for 40 
years every proposal died in Con- 
gress. The project has been strongly 
opposed by most railroads and At 
lantic port cities. They feared that 
the Seaway would take away some 
of their business. 

The discovery of iron ore in Lab- 
rador brought support for the Sea- 
way for steel industries, which are 
concentrated near the Great Lakes. 

Last year Canada said it was 
ready to build the Seaway without 
waiting for U. S. aid. The Canadian 
Government has not yet announced 
whether it wants U. S. help on the 
terms provided in the Seaway bill. 


ACTION COMPLETED 
In addition to the Seaway bill. on- 


ly three 
have passed both houses of Con- 


major items of legislation 


gress. These authorized 

1. An Air Force Academy to train 
Air Force officers. 

2. Use of $1,932,000,000 in Federal 
funds to aid states in building high- 
ways. 

3. Cutting excise taxes (taxes on 




















Watch for Solar Eclipse on June 30 


vill be visible 


ibout hwa 


An eclipse of the sun \ 
(weather permitting im 
thirds of the U.S. 

Most Americans east of the Rocky 
Mountains will see the sun partly 
“blacked out.” Those living in parts of 
six states (Nebraska, South Dakota 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mich 
igan) will see a total eclipse 

The moon will cause the eclipse 
passing between the earth and the sun 
The moon’s shadow will bring a brief 
“night” (varying from 90 seconds to 
two minutes) along a path 100 


on June 30 


} 


DY 


75 to 


miles Nebraska to India 
black line on map abow 


Weathet permitting, about a third of 


wide from 


the world’s people will be 
the partial eclipse. Only about 
000 live in the area that will be totally 
blacked out. 

[t will be nearly 200 years 
another solar eclipse occurs over such a 
large part of the earth. 

Scientists have set up 10 observation 
posts (see numerals on map above) 
Che scientists hope to figure out more 


2.000 


before 


exact distances on the earth’s surface as 


able to see 


a result of the eclipe. Present measure- 
ments of the distance between Europe 
and North Amrica, for instance, are 
probably 600 to 900 feet of 
absolutely accurate. But, with the 
the moons 
tists may come up with figures accurate 
within 150 feet. 

The speed at which the moon’s shad 
As the 
shadow reaches each observation post 
noted. With this in 


tormation, the precise distance between 


within 
be Tit 
} 


help of shadow, the scien 


yw crosses the earth is known. 
1 
the time will be 


tations can be calculated. 

The moon will be between the earth 
ind. the 
seconds. But because of differences in 
time, the eclipse will start near sunrise 
In Nebraska 
India 

Here's a word of advice if you plan 
to watch the eclipse. Be sure to fully 
Watch the eclipse 


sun 


sun for only two hours and 45 


and end near sunset in 


protect your eyes 
through smoked glasses (ordinary 
glasses aren't enough). Or as a substi 
tute, use three or four dark photo 
graphic negatives. Do not attempt to 
look directly at the sun, even when part 
of it is blotted out. 
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the manufacture or sale of goods) 
by about one billion dollars 
bill cut the tax on 
theatre tickets, refrigerators 
bills, jewelry, and furs. 
TAFT-HARTLEY 

President Eisenhower's proposals 
to amend the Taft-Hartley labor re 
lations law seems to be dead for this 
session of Congress. The Senate 
voted 50-42 last week to send the 
measure to the Labor Committe¢ 
for further study. Republican leaders 
said they did not plan to bring the 
bill to the Senate floor again this 
session. 


This 
such items as 


phone 


HISTORIC SHIPS 


The House passed a bill to save 
two of the historic ships 
from the scrap neap. 

If the Senate agrees, the Con 
stellation (our oldest fighting ship 
would be hauled from Boston Har 
bor to Baltimoré, where it was 
launched in 1797). And the Hartford 
(Admiral David Farragut’s flagship 
in the Civil War) would be moved 
from Norfolk, Va., to Mobile, Ala 
The two ships, which have been 
rotting away, would then be pre 
served by Baltimore and Mobile citi 
zens. Congress hopes other cities will 
take the Olympia and Oregon. Both 
won fame in the Spanish-American 
War. The Olympia was Commodor: 


nation’s 


George Dewey’s flagship at the Bat- 
tle of Manila Bay. 


DELAYED PROMOTION? 
Our first President may be 


moted.” 

When George Washington headed 
the nation’s armed forces, the U. S. 
had no four-star or five-star generals 
So today our first President—a mere 
lieutenant general—is outranked by 
16 later generals. Two bills have 
been introduced in Congress to pro- 
mote Washington, One would make 
him a five-star general (like Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ). The other would 
give him the title “General of the 
Armies” (which only John J. Per- 
shing, leader of American forces in 
World War I One Sen- 
ator suggested that the promotion 
be made official on July 4, 1954. On 
July 4, 1754, the 22-year-old Wash- 
ington led colonial forces against the 
French and Indians in the battle of 
Fort Necessity (at what is now Con- 
uence, Pa.) The 200th anniversary 
of this event will be marked by the 
dedication of a reconstruction of the 
tort 


~ pro- 


has held). 


PROPOSE REVISED PLEDGE 
\ House subcommittee proposes 
the words “under God” to 
» of Allegiance to the flag. 
lige would then read 
alle fiance to the flag 


of the United States of America and 
to the republic for which it stands 
one nation, under God, indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all.’ 


PRAYER ROOM 
Congress will soon have a 
for members to use “for prayer and 
meditation.” The Senate and House 
this month asked the architect of the 
Capitol to set aside a room for this 
purpose. 
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Based on recent developments 


in your Scholastic magazine 


Fill in blanks with correct word o1 
phrase. 

The United States has offered to jon 
Canada in building a “Seaway” along 
the CUR. 


Two sports goals were achieved 
Bannister ran the 

minutes and O’Brie1 
_ teet 


the sun occurs when 


when mile in less 


than _ — 
put the shot more than 


An eclipse of 
asses between the 


the a —- 
and the 


Viet Minh rebels captured the fortress 


ot aoe . This 


- —_- spurred ef 
. 
forts by France (at the conference 


ee 


Far Eastern problems 
in 
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to halt tne Val 
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Keep Your Eyes on 


The School Segregation Issue 


| URING its present session the 

U. S. Supreme Court has been 
studying the problem of segregation 
Ith public schools. 

Segregation means _ setting 
group of people apart from others. 
Most Southern states have laws re- 
quiring segregation. These laws for- 
bid whites and Negroes from mixing 
in certain public places, such as 
hotels, railway cars, movies, and 
schools. Thirty states forbid whites 
and Negroes to marry. And many 
places where there are no segrega- 
tion laws have local customs that 
keep whites and Negroes apart in 
some respects. For example, in many 
communities a Negro finds that no 
one will sell him a house in a white 
residential neighborhood. 

The first Negroes who came to our 
shores were slaves from Africa. Most 
of them were taken to the South to 
work on plantations. In 1863 Presi- 
dent Lincoln declared all slaves free. 
After the Civil War the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Amendments to the Consti- 


one 


tution were passed. These forbade 
slavery and gave Negroes citizenship 
and voting rights 

When Federal occupation troops 
were withdrawn from the defeated 
South, white Southerners got control 
of their state governments. Southern 
state legislatures began to pass segre- 
gation laws in the late 1800s. 


“SEPARATE BUT EQUAL” 


Some Negroes protested to the 
Supreme Court that these laws 
denied them the “equal protection 
of the laws” promised by the 14th 
Amendment. But the court decided 
segregation was legal, IF public 
places provided for Negroes were 
just as good as those for whites. 

Under this “separate but equal” 
idea, Negroes recently have won ad- 
mission-to many Southern colleges. 
The Supreme Court ruled in 1950 
that the Texas state law school for 
Negroes was not as good as the 
white school. As a result, the Uni- 
versity of Texas admitted a Negro 


law student. Since then about 2,000 
Negroes have entered Southern col 
leges and universities. 

In 1952 and 1953 the Supreme 
Court heard arguments on five law- 
suits in which Negroes asked to be 
admitted to white elementary schools 
and high schools. Some of these 
cases involved Negro schools which, 
it was claimed, were not equal to 
white schools in the same commu- 
nity. But this was not the main point 
In fact, the lower courts had already 
ruled in one of the lawsuits that the 
Negro school was as good as nearby 
white schools. This case started in 
Topeka, Kans. Kansas permits, but 
does not require, segregation. The 
Topeka school board had set up 
segregated schools. 

The Negroes concerned in the 
Topeka case and the other four law- 
suits attacked the whole idea of 
segregation in schools. They said to 
the court, in effect: “The ‘separate 
but equal’ rule of half a century ago 

(Continued on next page) 


Map for World Week by Dick Meyer 





SEGREGATION REQUIRED 
BY STATE LAW 
SEGREGATION PERMITTED 
BY STATE LAW 





LOCAL COMMUNITIES ODECIOE WHETHER 


TO HAVE SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


SEGREGATION FORBIODEN 
BY STATE ACTION 
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The Wire-tap 


Issue YZ 


Brownell 


W! AT new powers 
Sam need to fight 
The Eisenhower <A 
asked 
laws: 
1. A law to 


ment to forgive an ex-( 


has Conere S Tor 


pel nit the 

past crimes if he tells what 

about communism. (This has pas 
the Senate. ) 

2. A law to take aw 
ship of Communists. 

3. Most important and most con 
troversial of all, a law to permit the 
Government to use “wire 
dence against Communists 

It is a rather easy job to “tap 
person's telephone line in order 
listen in secretly on his phone calls 
The usual way is to connect wires 
attached to a set of headphones, to 
the person’s telephone line. In ove 
half the states, information gained 
by police from wire-tapping is a¢ 
cepted as evidence in court trials 


tap’ eV 


COPLON CASE 


But the Federal Government ran 
into trouble on a wire-tap case. A 
Federal Judith 
Coplon was charged with passing 
U. S. secrets to a Russian spy. She 
was convicted twice. But higher 
courts threw out both convictions 


The courts said the only real evi- 


employee named 


dence against her was information 
that the FBI gained by wire tapping 
And this evidence, said the 
can't be accepted in a Federal trial 


The 1934 


courts, 


Communications Act of 














TAPPING THE 
RED LINE 


/ lat. 


yublic any- 
thing tele- 


phone wires. This provision was orig 


says it is illegal to make | 
learned from tapping 


inally written to prevent snooping 


by individuals, such as private de 
But the court said the Gov- 


ernment was also barred from mak- 


tectives 


ing wire-tap information public. In- 
formation becomes public when pre 
sented in open court. 

Attorney General 
the law, as it stands, protects traitors 
He wants Congress to give him pow- 
er to order telephone wires tapped 
He wants the power to use informa- 


Bre ywnell Says 


tion gained from wire-tapping in 
trials of suspected spies, traitors, and 
saboteurs. 

The House ot Representatives has 
passed a bill to allow wire-tap evi 
dence to be admitted in Federal 
Court trials. But the House wants to 
limit the Attorney General's powers 
in gathering this 
House passed a bill which would al- 
low the Department ot Justice to tap 
only after 
court order. In other words, the At 


General would first have to 
] 


evidence. The 


wires—but obtaining a 


torney 


onvince a Federal judge that a cer 


~ 
> 


A 


oA 





Gia 


- , 
T a 
\ 
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tain wire-tap was necessary in order 
to trap a suspec ted traitor. 
The Senate is 
House bill. The result is in doubt. 
Opponents of the Attorney General's 


wire-tap proposa! call it an “invasion 


considering th. 


of privacy.” They say every man in 
a free nation ought to have the right 
to speak freely. They say that a man 
shouldn't have to worry that “wire 
tap spies” might pick up some off 
hand or exaggerated statement and 
use it to harm him. The House felt 
that the Attorney General’s origina! 
proposal would put too much powe1 
mone mans hands. 

The Attorney General that 
only traitors would suffer as the re- 
sult of wire tapping. He points out 
wires would be tapped only when 


Savs 


the Government had good reason to 
think a person was about to commit 
a treasonable act. He believes th 
House 
lays. He says traitors would not “hold 
the line” indefinitely while the At- 
torney General waiting to get 
court permission to “listen in.” Spies 


“leaking 


about a wire tap request. 


bill would cause serious de- 


Was 


might be warned by word 


out’ 





(Concluded from preceding page 
is not enough. The fact that segr 
vation exists at all makes our chil 
dren feel inferior. They don’t hav 
equal rights as persons, Equal rights 
were promised by the 14th Amend 
ment to the Constitution.” 

Three-fourths of Negro school 
children are in the 20 states 
District of Columbia) which by law 
permit se 


and 


require or gregation in 
schools. There are also 1,200,000 
Negro hildret In tl 


school OUNCT 


states. About S00.000 these ] 


200.000 go to segregated schools 


} 1 | } ] 
ither bv local rules or local custom 
\MIlanv Southerners fear that a Su 
? 
preme Court decision outlawing seg 
] 


1 1} 
regated schools would eventually 


ch inge the whole pattern of race re- 
the South. If children of 
study, and play to 
be difficult 


lations in 
both races work 
gether in school, it may 
to keep the races apart outside of 
] 


1 

scnooil 
} 

Some Southern states have threat- 


] 


; ' 
ned to give up public schools rather 


] 


forced to have non-segre- 


schools. These states sav edu 
ation would be turned over to pri- 
ite sch ls w! 

gated. 
Many ybserve rs 


gation 1s slowi\ breaking down 


1 ? 
ch would continue 
Oo he segre 


_— , 
Dbelleve that segre 


respects One sign of change 
was the signing of Jackie Robinson 
by the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1947 
He was the first Negro in the major 
n most sports have 


some 


1 ’ 
leagues. Since the 
idmitted Negro competitors on the 


sa basis with whites 





Sore Spots of Western Europe 


pene these initialsk—EDC. 
EDC is the most important 

problem to “keep your eyes on” in 

Western Europe this summer. 

Those initials stand for “European 
Defense Community.” That’s a pro- 
posal for a united “European Army” 
of forces from France, Italy, West 
Germany, and the Benelux countries 

Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg). This army would be part of 
the NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ) forces. 

If EDC is approved, Western Eu- 
ropes defense against communism 
would be strengthened. For the first 
time, Germans would be armed and 
trained to fight Red aggressors. Ger- 
many was defeated in World War II 
ind is not allowed to have armed 


forces at present. 


U. S. POLICY 

If EDC is not approved—then 
what? The U. S. has said it would 
to make “agonizing” decisions. 
Would this mean we might go ahead 
to arm the anyway? Or 
perhaps go to the other extreme and 
juit helping to defend Europe? 

West Germany has been promised 
ilmost complete self-government— 
ifter EDC is ratified. Recently the 
U. S. high commissioner to West 
Germany said we will see that Ger- 
nany gets more self-government, no 
matter what happens on EDC. 

What's blocking EDC? 

Four nations—Germany and the 
Benelux countries—have approved it. 
But ke ep your eyes on France and 
taly! They're the hold-outs. The 
French fear that a rearmed Ger- 

ght attack France 
also on two little 
pots that affect the big 
ie spots 
l. THE SAAR: 


ibout 


have 


Germans 


our eves 


This small 
three fourths as large as 
» Island ) is too rich for its own 
France and Germany have 
it for decades. Both 
and its steel factories. 
And France says she won’t even con- 
sider okaying the EDC plan until the 
Saar 1S settled. 


area 


qua rrele | over! 


want its coal] 


| 
future of the 


The Saar is now semi-independ- 
ent—but has strong ties to France. 
It is joined with France in a customs 
union. It French money. It 
trades mostly with France. The 
French control the Saar’s coal mines. 

‘The Saar used to belong to Ger- 
many. The Germans want more 
trade with the Saar. They think the 
Saarlanders should have the right to 
rejoin Germany if they want to. 

This month the Council of Europe 
will discuss a plan to make the Saar 
a “European” territory—neither Ger- 
man nor French. Under this plan the 
Council would arrange to govern the 
Saar. France and Germany both say 
they agree to the general idea of 
“Europeanizing” the Saar. But they 
haven't yet been able to agree on 
just how this would be done. 

2. TRIESTE: This small region on 
the Adriatic sea is about one fourth 
as large as Rhode Island. Italy and 
Yugoslavia both want it. It is not an 
especially rich area, but the city of 
Trieste has a fine harbor. Much of 


uses 


central Europe’s trade used to come 
through Trieste 

At present, Trieste is divided into 
two parts. Zone A includes the city 
and port of Trieste. This zone is un- 
der British and U. S. military rule 
Zone B is run by Yugoslavia. The 
United Nations made this division as 
a “temporary measure” seven years 
ago. 

The U. and Britain promised 
last fall to turn Zone A over to Italy 
They haven't done so because Yugo- 
slavia objected so strongly. Instead, 
the U. S. and Britain hope Italy and 
Yugoslavia can work out an agree- 
ment among themselves. 

The Italian government has asked 
Italy’s parliament to approve EDC 
Many Italians think the Trieste ques 
tion should be settled first. And 
Marshal Tito, Yugoslavia’s Commu- 
nist boss, has hinted that he might be 
willing to join EDC if his quarrel 
with Italy is settled. 

Western Europe's “sore spots” are 
linked to the problem of EDC 








if France doesn’t ratify EDC, will West Germany be rearmed anyway? 
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Will France and’ - 
Germany agree on 
future of the Saar? 


ITALY 


Will France ratify the European 
Defense Community treaty? 
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Will Communists get control of Italy? 
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eS Italy and Yugoslavia 
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TROUBLE IN THE HOLY LAND 

WILL THE WAR for the Holy Land flare up 
again? Five years ago a truce halted warfare 
between Israel and her neighbors (the Arab 
League). Even under the truce, raids go on, 
Shooting “incidents” occur almost every 
night. During the past few months these 
attacks grew so serious that the United Na- 
tions Security Council investigated. The 
council has decided to debate the whole 
problem of Arab-Israel tension, in hope of 
restoring peace in Palestine. While the quar- 
rel continues, there is little hope of a solid 
“anti-Red front” in the Middle East. 


EGYPTIAN MERRY-GO-ROUND 

WHO'S RUNNING EGYPT? Until July, 
1952, King Farouk was boss. Then a group 
of Army officers tossed him out. Their leader, 
Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, became presi- 
dent, premier, and head of the Revolutionary 
Council. On February 25 of this vear, Lt. Col. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser threw Naguib out. A 
tew days later Naguib was back in the saddle. 
But not for long! On April 18, Nasser tossed 
him out again. Naguib lost all his jobs except 
that of president—the least important, since 
he has no real power. While this game ot 
“musical chairs” goes on, Egypt's other prob- 
lems go unsolved. Most important are quar- 
rels with Britain over Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Suez Canal. Egypt wants both. 


TURK-PAK PACT 

IS A “MIDDLE EAST NATO” in the mak- 
ing? NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization) is a free world alliance to stop 


Communist aggression in Europe. Last month 
Turkey and Pakistan became allies to halt 
Communist aggression in the Middle East. 
This region—rich in oi] but weak in armed 
forces—might be “easy pickings” for Russia 
if she decided to attack southward, The Turk- 
Pak pact may perhaps result in a union 


of free nations to strengthen this Middle East 
weak spot. Will Iraq join? Last month the 
}. arranged to send military aid to Iraq. 


OIL FROM IRAN AGAIN? 

WILL IRAN’S OIL start flowing to the free 
world again? The flow stopped in 1951. 
That’s when Mohammed Mossadegh (then 
Iran’s prime minister), put Iran's British- 
owned oil industry undey Iranian government 
ownership. Now Mossadegh is in jail. The 
new Iranian government is trving to decide 
whether to accept a “deal” offered by a group 


of eight U. S., British. French, and Dutch oil 


companies Phese compames are ready to 
produce, refine, and sell Iran’s oil. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., son of former President Herbert 
Hoover, helped to work out the arrangement. 
Still unsettled are: How much will Iran pay 
Britain for the nationalized oi] properties? 


How much will the oil companies pay Iran? 
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Can We Stop 


Map from New York Times 


the Reds in Asia? 


YTAND some dominoes in a row. 

Give the first one a push. The 
thers will also go tumbling over. 

President Eisenhower recently 
ompared the countries of Southeast 
Asia to a row of dominoes. Indo- 
China is the first one in the row, he 
said. If Indo-China falls to the Com- 
munists, the neighboring countries 
might fall, too—Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia, perhaps even the 
Philippines, India, and Australia. 

The French have been fighting a 
war in Indo-China for eight years. 
On their side are loyal Inde-Chinese. 
The U. S. is sending them help in 
the form of military supplies and 
some military advisers and airplane 
maintenance men. 

On the other side are Indo-Chinese 
rebels (the Viet Minh). Their lead- 
ers are Communists. They are get- 
ting help from Red China (and per- 
haps from Russia 

Each side holds about half of Viet 
Nam (see map). The war so far is a 
draw. The French are sick and tired 


of it. They want to get the war over 
with as soon as possible. 

At Geneva, Switzerland, the free 
world and the Communist world are 
trying to make peace in Indo-China. 
The free world’s problem is this: how 
can we end the bloodshed in Indo- 
China without leaving the rest of 
Southeast Asia open to Communist 
conquest? 

President Eisenhower recently put 
it this way: A really satisfactory so- 
lution is “unattainable.” But any ar- 
rangement that would turn Southeast 
Asia cver to the Reds is “unaccepta- 
ble.” We are trying te find the an- 
swer somewhere in between. 

The French are about convinced 
that they can’t win the war—unless 
they get lots more help. They are re- 
ported to have asked the U. S. and 
Britain to join in the fight, at least 
by sending warplanes to attack the 
Viet Minh rebels. Both the U. S. and 
Britain turned down the request. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 27 
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The U. S. is a member of each of these 
pacts. The proposed Southeast Asia pact 
would be another link in our efforts to 
block aggression by the Reds in Asia. 


So the French are looking for some 
kind of a “deal” with the Reds. This 
might be a cease-fire agreement, fol- 
lowed by more conferences. It might 
be dividing Viet Nam in two and 
giving the rebels the north half. 
(They already have most of it.) It 
might be giving the Viet Minh a share 
in a Viet Nam coalition government. 

All of these possibilities are dan- 
gerous for the West. They might give 
the Reds a foothold to grab more of 
Indo-China. 

Whatever agreement is reached, 
the French want their allies ready to 
fight if the Reds break their word. 

There’s another possibility. The 
present Laniel cabinet in France has 
only a small majority in the French 
parliament. If parliament should de- 
feat the Laniel cabinet, the new gov- 
ernment might pull French troops 
out of Indo-China. 

A few weeks ago Vice-President 
Nixon was asked what would happen 
if France “walked out” on the Indo- 
China war. He said the U. S. might 
have to send troops there to keep 
the Reds from taking over Southeast 
Asia. Congress is not at all happy 
over the possibility of the U. S. fight- 
ing a war in Southeast Asia. The 
State Department says that sending 
troops to Indo-China is “unlikely.” 


PATO AND KOREA 


While talking at Geneva about 
what to do with Indo-China, the 
Western powers are looking for a 
way to protect the other “dominoes” 
of Southeast Asia. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has proposed a Southeast Asia 
pact. This would be an alliance of 
the U. S., Britain, France, and Asian 
free nations to oppose Communist 
aggression in Asia. So far, only little 
Thailand has‘ agreed to this idea. 
Britain and France shy away from 
the plan. They don’t want more wars 
like those in Indo-China and Korea. 

The problem of Korea itself seems 
as far from a solution as ever. The 
Korean War truce is still in effect 
But the peace conference provided 
for in the truce agreement has never 
been arranged. And the Geneva 
meeting hasn't gotten anywhere with 
arranging a settlement, either 

Keep your ev Asia! 





Gay Head often. I lik 

this girl and her 
family very much and don’t want 
them to dislike me. What should I 
doP 


A. Your first objective should be to 
you are 
Don't be 
youl 


persuade her parents that 
and_ trustworthy 
afraid to show them 
side. Give them a chance to get to 
know you by talking to them about 
your interests 
books, movies, radio or TV). vow 
plans for the future, or your serious 
goals in life. 

When you leave to go 
date, tell your girl’s parents exactly 
where you're going and when you'll 
be back. You might say, “We're go- 
ing to the movies, Mr 


sincere 


serious 


(school hobbies 


out on a 


Mrs 
Hampton. I'll bring Donna back by 


and 


eleven o'clock, if that’s all right with 
you.” Then keep your word. If you’re 

getting home, insist that 
l] her 


ed ith 


yar t t } 
parents to expialn 


{ i) tT) 

K \W th Donn: 

too late 
| to her that you don’t always 
know when to leave—that if vou 
she’s likely to think 
time 


ive [Ooo early 


that you didn’t have a good 


that if you leave too late, her parents 
Then 


her 


will object she can set you 


straight on “house rules,” and 


vour worries should be over 


QO. When a boy you like calls to 
ask you for a date and you have to 
can you get him to ask 


refuse, hou 


you again? 

A. Say something .like this: “I’d 
love to go, Doug, but I already have 
plans for that night. |] hope we 

et together 
though.” If vou sound sincerely sorry 


Call 


another — time soon 


that you can’t make it, he'll unde 
stand and he'll probably ask you for 
another date soon. 

It’s the girl who's abruptly and re- 
who le aVeS a boy 


peatedly “busy” 


he stands with her 
al. with no mention 
future date §, is the 
gets 1t across to a 

} 


rather not go 


hat vou dont sa 
w think vou don't 
ui turn dow) 

tit If \ 

“get 


though he 


ue Call 


| don’t be 
i by admitting this 
date, the boy has al 


wants to get to 
only bi 


| 
t he 
' 


vith wou 


SO youll 
him what he wants to hear! 


() If a girl meets a boy she’s been 
dating at the bus stop, should sh 
wait and let him pay her fare, o1 


should she pay it herself? 


1. The girl should pay her own 
Atte! 
isn't a date, and a boy is expected to 


fare ill, an accidental meeting 


foot a double bill only when he’s 


] 


dating should be easy for 


er fare without any 


a gir] It 
I 


the girl to pay 
embarrassment if she has the money 
ready and climbs aboard the bus be 
tore the boy, as she should. 

If the boy offers to pay both fares 


hough, the girl may let him do so 





Excuse for Abuse? 


“How about playing some tennis 
this afternoon?” asked Gene 

Russ grinned. “That's great! Just 
wait till I stop by the library to pick 
ip a book I need for my homework 
tonight.” 

At the library, Russ was dismayed 
to find that the book he wanted 
on the Reserved shelf. It couldn't be 
taken out, but had to be used in the 
room. “I can't read it now or I'll miss 
my tennis game,” he thought. “Heck, 
it isn't likely that anyone else 
wanting it this late in the day. So I'll 
‘ust sneak it 1 bring it back 


Was 


will be 


ont. an 


first thing in the morning. I'll bet no 
one even knows the difference. Be- 
sides, other kids sneak out reserve 
books and get away with it. 

He quickly slipped the 


] 
volume into his looseleaf 


Re serue d 

notebook 
ce 
1 


iad Si pp a 


tucked it under his arm 
out of the library when iobody was 


vat hing 


| ] ) 
wouid Russ 


l. How 


irguments for 


you Swel 

taking the Reserved 
book out of the library? What would 
in his position? Re 
turned the following day to read the 
book in the library? 
Gene that you had to call off the 


game, and read the book that after- 


you have done 


® ] 
Explained to 


noon? 
How would you feel if you went 


to the library to look up some in- 


} } 

formation needed tor a class assign 
, a ' 7 

t ! t ne Cui\ 


i ct ThA la i SLID POSE 
. ri 


book wasn't there? How 
“sneaking” books out 


Re SeTU¢ d’ 
( Ise beside S 
do some students abuse their library 
privileges? By tearing pages out of 
books, bending their bindings, writ- 
Why do they do 
think there's 


actions? 


¢g in the margins? 
such things? Do 
excuse tor 

) Why a©re 
Re SCT UE 


not just a few, will be 
4 


you 
} 


SUCTI 
ibrary books placed 
shelf? So that many 
able to 


and because many peopl 


, 
them? If students 
of “sneaking” out Re 


: 
served books, what would be the re- 
} 1 ’ 

sult? Would the system lose its value 
students 


) sneaked it Wit he books? In 


Ways do | who “hog 


lic tennis courts o1 damage park 


equipment rese ible those who abuse 
1s] 


ibrary books? Does your right to use 


11 
yt "I } 
UDIIC prope 


rtv give you the right to 


i+ 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS—1954 


High schoolers “strut their stuff’ in art, writing, and photography 


ps youth have creative talent? 
You bet vour life!—and here’s 
proof: a five-page section of selec- 
ms from the Scholastic Awards of 

54 ( pp. 16-20) 
[he Awards program is the big- 
st high school competition in the 
ition. It’s sponsored by Scholastic 
ines to honor high schoolers 


19 


S. for achievements in art, 
nd photography. It's open 
in grades 7-9 in the junior 
grades 10-12 in the 
oups. Entrants must attend 
ite, or parochial schools 

S. and its possessions. 
through their teachers, 
thousands of students 
inding examples of 
Judces—all 
study 


leaders in 
the en- 
Those 


and 


carefully 
photo above 
s most outstanding 
' 
close } Te- 


These 


} 
CHOICE 


} ] 
Scholasti 


is very 
Awards 
ot two types 

nal. In many parts of the 
ninded business firms co- 


+ 


holastic to sponsor 


ions and competi- 
ut, writing, and photogra- 
Awards for regional com- 
ire gold Achievement keys 
ites of Merit. 
ial. National winners re- 


ceive cash awards (from $15 up to 
$100), many of them made available 
by public-spirited sponsors. Senior 
students may win college scholar- 
ships under the Awards program. 

Here’s the news about the 1954 
Scholastic Awards: 

ART: About 165,000 entries poured 
in from students in the 48 states and 
U. S 
included examples of pictorial] art, 
graphic art, design, commercial art, 
sculpture, ceramics, and handcrafts. 
Many of these works will be selected 
by the State Department to repre- 
sent U. S. youth in student art ex- 
hibitions abroad during the coming 
16-17, you'll see some 
selections from _ this 
Awards in = art 


possessions Types of entries 


year. (On pp 
outstanding 
years Scholasti 
Other entries appear as illustrations 
to the articles on pages 18 and 20.) 
WRITING — Scholastic Writing 
Awards honor student-written sto- 
ries, poems, essays, drama _ scripts, 
and articles. This year, regional com- 
petitions were held by the Hartford 
Courant, Detroit News, and Wash- 
ington Star, the co-sponsors with 
Scholastic Magazines. A 
board of judges, made up of leading 


and educators, 


national 


authors, journalists 
selected 80 entries for top national 
honors (see selections on pp. 18 and 


20). Each national winner received 


a cash award of $25 (in the senior 
division ) or a $25 U. S. savings bond 
(in the junior division). Next year 
the Writing Awards will be co-spon- 
sored by Scholastic and the W. A 
Sheaffer Pen Company, leading 
manufacturers of writing equipment. 

PHOTOGRAPHY — Scholastic-An- 
sco Photography Awards are spon- 
sored jointly by Scholastic Maga- 
zines and Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., 
makers of film and cameras. (On 
page 19, you'll see a selection of four 
award-winning photos taken by high 
school “shutterbugs.” Our front cover 
is an Awards entry, too. ) 

You'll find additional selections 
from the 1954 Awards in the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade, and in 
the May 19 issue of Junior Scho 
lastic, Senior Scholastic, and Practi 
cal English: Winners 
listed in the May 19 issue of Junior 
Scholastic | phot graphy 
junior division ); the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade ( writing 
Part I; art 
enior and junior di 
Part Ii 
this 
tules for 
entering next ye ar’s ompetition will 
be published in Scholastic Maga 
zines this fall. To you who enter in 
1955—good luck! 


Hames are 


writing am 
and in 
senior division. in and 
photography 
visions in Teacher Edition 

A salute to all 


years Scholastic 


who entere d 


Awards' 
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1954 
Scholastic Art Awards 


@ The Scholastic Art Awards winners reproduced in this section 
were selected from the 1,472 art pieces on display at the National 
High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., from May 8 through May 31. A total of 500 entries 


received $25 awards. Tuition scholarships to art schools and col 


leges were won by 102 seniors. A complete listing of 


awards winners is published in the Teacher Edition 


the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


Place in Show, Ceramic, Gr. Ill, by 
Ronald Matson, 18, East H.S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. First shown, Halle Bros. 


Award, Observation of Environment, Gr. Il, by James Staten, 
17, Simon Gratz H.S., Philadelphia, Pa. Gimbel’s Regional. 


i. 


Pe 


Place in Show, Oils, Gr. Il, by Ted Leibovitz, 
18, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
First shown at the Halle Bros. Regional. 





Place In Show, Art Inspired by Music, 
Gr. Ul, by Sandra Harris, 17, North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
First shown, Valley National Bank. 


Place in Show, Illustration, Group Ill, by Stuart Herman, 
16, School of Industrial Art, New York, New York. 





Award, Leathercraft, Gr. Il, by Mary 
Kay Sykes, 17, Santa Maria (Callif.) 
Union H.S. First shown at Bullock's. 


Award, Weaving, Gr. Il, 
by Kenneth Lemming, 17, 
and Walter Ziglar, 17, 
Los Angeles (Colif.) H.S. 
First shown at Bullock's. 


Award, Costume Design, Group Il, by Connie Gru- 
ber, 18, Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida. 
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School, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ink Drawing (Place in Show) by Art Morat, 17, 
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Denby High 
First shown at Crowley‘s in Detroit. 


“DUSTER” 


HE deep brown fields of summer 

tilling contrasted sharply with the 
golden strips of stubble. Less than 
two weeks ago these same golden 
fields had been the proud possessors 
of a million waving heads of grain 

It was late in August. I was sitting 
on the seat of a tractor, planting next 
year’s crop. It wasn’t a particularly 
hard job—only monotonous at times 
Round after round, day after day, 
with only myself to keep me com 
pany. Still, it had its advantages. You 
could sing as loud as you wanted or 
get some serious thinking done with 
out any distraction from the outsic 

On this particular day, the usual 
wind was missing. (Wyoming with 
out a steady gale isn't familiar. ) The 
sky was extremely hazy. The sunlight 
had a strange white glare that made 
the landscape appear dry and almost 
desolate. 

“Wish we would get some 
I thought. “Sure could use it 

I was high up the side of a gently 
sloping hill and could see nearly 20 
miles in several directions. On a clear 
day the panorama extended t 


] + 


continental divide, 90 miles to the 


rain,” 


west. 
BLACK DEVILS 


This afternoon, however 
a dark front of low clouds moving 
out of the west. Large black devils 
they were. I glanced at my watch 
—three o'clock. It was too late for any 
thought of rain. Still, 'd never seen 
such a mean display 


there was 


buttermilk sky, I'm tellin’ 
I sang as the tractor 


“Old 
you why-,” 
crept along. 

Che clouds in the west moved con- 
tinually closer during the next hour. 
As they approached they appeared 
to roll with an angry motion. I was 
puzzled. I finally decided that they 
were just wind clouds preceding a 
freak early-evening rain. 

At the end of the field I climbed 
off my engine and strolled over to 
the pickup truck. I grabbed my 
jacket from the seat and rolled the 
windows up. “Ought to be able to 
go another round,” I mused, gazing 
it the flying clouds. 


A WISP OF WIND 


Sitting again on the engine seat, 
1 engaged the clutch. The tractor 
jerked to a start. Just then a wisp 
of wind skipped across th plowed 


field, interrupting the day-long calm. 
I iat 


It must have startled a large gray 
jack rabbit in the adjoining field. 


He sped swiftly in front of the en 
gine toward the protection of the 
next field of stubbl 
“Go, you long-eared hopper!” I 
hollered after him. He vanished in 
the decaying straw of the ne 
Suddenly I looked to the west and 


xt strip 


AWARD—ESSAY 
By Steve Randol, 18 


South High School 
Colorado 


Harold Keables 


Denver 


Teacher 











saw rising in the sky an immense 
wave of dust. It billowed and 
swelled, engulfing the countryside as 
it came. I'd never seen anything like 
it before. I'd heard Mom and Dad 
talk about the dust storms during 
the thirties, but I had never experi- 
enced one. I buttoned my jacket, 
turned its collar up, and pulled my 
straw hat down till it rested on my 


ears. 
STORM! 


When I was starting the last half 
of the round, it hit. The wind tore in, 
mournful song. The 
tumbleweeds and straw from the 
field on the west joined with the dust 
in a confused flight. 

I was headed almost directly into 
the teeth of the wind. I crouched low 
between the fender and steering 
wheel, trying to avoid the full weight 
of the storm’s blast. My eyes were 
stung by the flying particles of dust 

My hat! I grabbed for it. No use 
it went rolling down the field. Even 
if I had stopped, I don’t believe I'd 
have ever found or caught it. 

The sun was nothing but an or- 
ange blot in the heavens. Layer on 
layer of dust passed in front of it. 

In a period of five minutes the 
temperature must have dropped 20 
degrees. I was shivering in the cold 
My mouth and nose were full of grit, 
and my teeth ground against it in 
protest. The worst thing was the con 


dition of my eyes; they were swollen 


screaming its 


and chapped from watering in the 
frigid wind; they could scarcely 
function to guide t 

Protecting mv eves with my arm 
I was able to keep the machine go 
ing. After 10 minutes, the end of the 
field loomed up out of the dust be 
fore me. I kicked the ignition off and 
dashed for outline of the 
pickup truck. I wrenched open the 
door and scrambled in. 

After cleaning out my mouth and 
eves I decided that there wasn’t anv 
work that could be 
rest of the day. Starting up 


he engine 


the dim 


done during the 


t 
and turning on the lights, | 
} 


Nome 


) 
slowly for 





EL TORO. By Lawrence J. 
Schiller, 17, La Jolla Jr.- 
Sr. H. S., San Diego, Calif. 
First award, Sports, Gr. Il. 


Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards 


e More than 27,000 entries in the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 


Awards made for keen competition. Photographs on this page are 


from among the 84 which won cash awards and honorable mentions 


other award photographs appear in the May issue of Literary Caval 
le. Award-winning photographs by 7th, 8th and 9th grade students 


ippear In the Mav 19th issue of Junior Scleolastic. A complete list of 
rs is in the May 


1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Award winne 
ssue of Cavalcade, Teacher Ed., Part Il]. Many top-ranking awards 


photos will be exhibited during June in the Rockefeller Plaza window 


| 
lleries of the East River Savings Bank in New York City 


SCHOOL OR COMMUNITY LIFE 
CLASS. First Award, Group ll, by 
Gerard Seuferling, 18, School of 
Industrial Art in New York City. 


PORTRAITS CLASS. Hon. mention, Gr. I, 
PORTRAITS CLASS. Hon. mention, Gr. ll, by Rosalie May, by Rodger La Pelle, 17, Frankford H. S., 
17. Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles. First shown, Bullocks Philadelphia. First shown, Gimbel Bros. 





SLUM LIFE: oil painting 
by Peter Passuntino, 17, 
Lane Tech High, Chicago, 
ill. Winner of Strathmore 
Award in 1954 Scholastic 
Awards. First shown at 
regional sponsored by 
The Fair in Chicago. 
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J. D. A Teen Speaks Out 


YOUNGSTERS 
WITH 


ONE MILLION 
WILL BE STRUCK 
POLIO THIS YEAR. 


If you saw this headline in to 
morrow’s paper, you 
aghast. Fortunately we face no such 
plague. But we have an equally se 
rious problem in juvenile delin 
quency. This year more than a mil- 
lion teen-agers will be picked up by 
the police as delinquents. 

The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency is grave indeed. Last year 
the number of court cases involving 
people 10 to 18 years old rose by 12 
per cent. Teen-agers were responsi- 
ble for 50 per cent of all burglaries 
and car thefts. Last year more young 
people were sentenced to Federal 
prison than ever before. 

There is no telling where this in- 
crease may stop. This problem lies 
deep-seated and cannot be solved 
overnight. It will take the combined 
effort of every one of us to meet and 
beat the problem and to insure the 
future of our youth and our nation 

What is a juvenile delinquent? 


The delin 


would be 


law defines a juvenile 


quent as anyone under 18 who vio- 
lates a Federal, state, or local ordi- 
nance 

What makes a juvenile delin- 
quent? Is he a kid out for a thrill? 
Does he steal and rove in gangs just 
for the fun of it? Does he come from 
a good neighborhood? Does he have 
the opportunity to get a full educa- 
tion at school? Does he have a good 
home and understanding parents? 

All these are pertinent questions— 
and here’s why. Among the more 
prominent causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are: 

1. Broken homes. More than half 
of the juvenile cases come from 
broken homes. Lack of a 
home life and needed affection are 
two primary factors resulting in de- 


rounded 


linquency. 


2. Parental indifference. We can- 
not overemphasize the role of par- 


AWARD—ARTICLE 
By Howard Gordon, 16 


Miami Senior High School 
Miami, Florida 


Teacher: Mrs. Alva Swilley 


ents in curbing juvenile delinquency 
Certainly if a child sees his parents 
cheating in real life, he is going to 
have a warped outlook too. If par 
ents don’t set good examples them 
selves, how can they expect their 
children to become good citizens? 

3. Lack of moral background. Im- 
portant to note is the fact that among 
those who worship in churches, the 
crime rate is much lower than in 
the non-church group. Many young 
men, uncertain whether to choose 
the path leading to a lawful life, or 
the one that terminates in the peni- 
tentiary, have been helped to make 
the right decision by men-of the 
church. 

How can we equip our educa- 
tional system to assume its responsi- 
bilities in combating juvenile delin- 
quency? An important answer is to 
raise the caliber of our educators by 
raising teachers’ salaries. 

4. Poverty and slum conditions. 
Slum conditions have a definite rela- 
tionship to crime rates (see painting 
left). As rapidly as possible, slums 
must be eliminated and replaced by 
approved living quarters. 

5. Too much leisure time coupled 
with inadequate recreation facilities. 
We must also provide more leisure- 
time activities and correct the lack 
of wholesome recreation facilities in 
many areas. 

The answer to iuvenile delinquen- 
cy lies with YOU. As J. Edgar 
Hoover points out, “the indifferent 
citizen is at the base of the pyramid 
of crime, the face of such 
widespread indifference, juvenile de- 


and in 


linquency is increasing.” 

What can you do to curb crime? 
Abide by the law yourself, and be- 
come active in your community life. 
Find out answers to questions such 
as these: “Is our police force ade- 
quate? Does our community have a 
slum-clearance Does it 
have adequate recreational centers? 
Are juvenile facilities the best?” 

Remember, civic awareness is the 
best insurance against juvenile de- 
linquency. By being alert yourself, 
and making your community alive to 
this problem, you can help solve this 


program? 


problem and make our nation a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 


(On the opposite page is the real-life 
story of how a group of high schoolers 
did something about juvenile delin- 
quency in their own home town.) 





oe 


rte — Education Project 


SEWANHAKA students read letter praising their inquiry into 
J.D." Sitting is Fred Hammer; standing (left to right) are John 


Zanneti, 


Constance Guzzi, 


Richard Moran, and Pete Portanova. 


bé 7) 
J. D. The Teens 
Wake Up the Town 


Paw ILE delinquency!” 


The subject was up for dis- 
ussion at Sewanhaka High in Floral 
Park, N. Y., last spring. Senior stu- 
ents of mulling 
t over as a in social studies. 
“This is one of the biggest prob- 
face the students 
“Let's find out the facts in 
delinquency in our 
And let’s try to 
p with an answer on what should 
about it.” 
Principal Harold W. Wright gave 
Social studies teachers 
Ira Wildex Richard Spooner 
vreed to the investiga- 
tion as a Class project. The students 


four classes were 


topic 
ns we as teens,” 
dex ided. 
ivenile own 
immunity come 


aon 


\is approval. 
and 
supervise 


t themselves three questions to an- 


PT 


“J. D.” is there? 


extent of the pre »b- 


1. How much 


h vole rs’ ¢ ircul: ite d 
viewing 
about 


d lawns and broke shrub- 


people. 
te ens 
eir wav home after school 

A theatre said that 
teen-agers slashed seat covers and 
set fire to popcorn-boxes. School au- 
thorities told of vandalism in build- 


ownel 


ings and buses. Police brought out 
statistics which showed that local 
cases of juvenile delinquency had 
risen by 13 per cent in the past year. 

After the interviews, the students 
analyzed their findings. “The facts 
that teens behave nor- 
mally,” they “But a minority 
are getting into serious trouble. Juve- 
nile delinquency is a problem in our 


show most 


agreed 


community.” 


2. What's being done about it? 


lo answer this question, the stu- 
dents took a survey of facilities avail- 
ible to he!p keep teens busy and 
The covered 
youth vouth organizations 
and their activities, pl 
sports facilities—every type of recre- 
offered for As a result 
the students decided: 


ide 


out of trouble surve\ 


centers 


ay grounds and 


ation teens 
of their survey 


Recreation { llities just arent 


quate for lo 


«x * 
* 


* 
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To check ary conclusions, the 
students carried out a poll at Sewan 
haka High. They asked 2.933 high 
schoolers, “Do you think there are 
adequate recreation facilities where 
Seventy per cent 


live? seven 


“No! 


vou 


said 


3. What more should be done? 


This was the t 
all Using 
the 


answel int 


uighest question of 
the facts they'd uncove red 
the 
discussions. They 
agreed that one of “]. D.” 
s “lack of a good recreational pro 
gram.” They vested that adults 
with teens in a county-wide 
youth council to help improve recre 
for in local 


students “hammered out’ 


} 
Ciats* 


hig cause 


join 


ation programs vouth 


neighborhoods 


A CALL TO ACTION 


rhe didn't stop there 
They prepared a 15-page write-up 
of their investigation, complete with 
recommendations. They sent copies 
to 400 organizations in the 
community, including the district at 


stud nts 


civic 


torney’s office. 

The teen-agers’ report startled the 
community. The county's biggest 
newspaper featured the students’ 
findings in a series of crusading arti 
cles. Letters poured into the school 
from the and 
from all over the l 
students’ report (see 
clubs invited high schoolers to give 
talks on the 

Adult citizens went into action. In 
two neighborhoods, they set up new 
committees to improve recreation 
tacilities for A school in the 
community laid plans for a program 
ot for 
teens 

Much is still be done—but a 
start has been made. The communit\ 
is alert to the pi iblem of “J. D 
because a group of teens faced up to 
i problem ot 
something about it! 


community 
S., praising the 
Civic 


around 
photo 


investigation 


vouth 


“after-hours” activities local 


to 


their own and did 


Bos STEARNS 


WORLD WEEK presents its “AWARD 
FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP” to 
the 12th grade social studies stadents of 


Sewanhaka High, in Floral Park, N. Y. 


* 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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ISO POLL FAVORS 
18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


IGH school students of United 
States favor lowering the voting 
substanti il and 


age from 21 to 18 by a 
increasing percentage. That is the prime 
lesson to be learned from Pol] No. 22 
conducted last month by the Institute 
of Student Opinion under the auspices 
of Scholastic Magazines 

The ISO results for April show that 
64.94 per cent of all students voting 
favor the change, while 28.11 per cent 
are opposed, and 6.59 per cent express 
no opinion. Among boys, the percentage 
in favor is 67.09, while the girls sup 
port it by 62.98. These figures are 
based on a total vote of 47,290 students 
from every section of the country, in- 
cluding 22,535 boys and 24,755 girls 

Student opinion favorable to lowering 
the voting age has climbed steadily 
since the ISO’s first poll on the question 





sponsored by Scholastic 





The Institute of Student Opinion, 


Magazines, 


conducts at least two ballots every year, 
editors 


in cooperation with the 


and 


faculty advisors of several hundred high 
schoo] newspapers throughout the coun 


try. 


In answer to the question, “Which 
of the following do you consider the 
most important contributing causes to 


juvenile delinquency?” 


with eight al 


ternative factors listed, the total student 
this order 
1. Poor or unhappy home conditions 
(75.04%); 2. Lack of community youth 
centers and playgrounds (65.04%); 3. 
parents 
(59.14%); 4. Lack of religious training 
in church and Sunday schoo] (41.37%); 
5. Failure of police and public officials 
); 6. Watch- 
shows 
about crime (10.18%); 7. Reading too 
many sensational comic books (9.59%) ; 
8. Failure of school authorities to pun- 


vote ranked 


Not enough discipline 


“79 


to enforce the law (12.572 
movie 


TV and 


ing too many 


the causes in 







not 








sive 
1944, 52%; 1946, 49%; 
quite 65%. 


polls are as follows 
195] 


in 1943. The percentages in five succes- 
1943, 


13% 


1954, 


have most 


influence in 


by 


ish student offenders (6.68%). 

On the question, “When you look for 
a job, which one of the following will 
your choice?” 






the students ranked alternatives as fol- 
lows: 1. Opportunity for advancement 
(47.44%); 2. Future security of the job 


3. Serv- 
High 


24.08€) ; 
12.97%); 4 


regardless of wages 
ice to mankind 
wages (10.27%). 
When asked, “How much of 
dollar’s worth of sales do you think is 
a fair profit for a business to make?” 
the total student vote gave the follow- 
ing ranking: 1. 10 cents (24.77%); 2. 15 
cents (19.90%); 3. 4 cents or less 
(10.88%); 4. 25 cents or more (10.18%). 
No opinion was expressed by 31.84%. 


each 


“09 


Deft-nition 


Teen-agers room—A_ wastebasket 


with wallpaper 
College Chronicle 
Amen 
Friend: “What is your son going to 
be when he passes his final exams?” 
Father: “An old man.” 


The Whole Truth 
Rider: “How 


carry comfortably?” 
Bus driver: “None!” 


many does this bus 

















































® 1. Dean Martin and 1. Cowboy’s rope 
ee "2 _ or Barry Fitz- 
* 5. Actor Montgomery gerald. 
j 3. Manner, method 
°10. Actor ___. Ladd 4. Homonym for inn 
11. Myself, 6. Lieutenant (abbr.). 
13. Ripped. 7. Electrically charged 
14. Cunning, shrewd particle 
°15. Actor Ferrer 8. Preposition meaning 
7. Neither... . ; “out of.” 
18. Chemical symbol for * 9. Actress Moore. 
samarium. 11. Sheds hair, feathers, 
°19. Actor Pidgeon. horns, etc. 
21. —____. and Mrs 12. Chemical compound. 
22. Fourth note of musical 15. James (abbr.) 
scale. 16. Electrical Engineer 
23. Chemical symbol for ibbr 
iellurium. *19. Actor John —_ in 
24. Officer of the Day Hondo 
(abbr.). 20. Propelled a boat with 
°296. Doris or Dennis —_. oars 
27. Senior (abbr.). 22. Just, equitable 
28. Past tense of is. *25. Belonging to Mr. Dailey. 
30. Transgression. 296. Davs (abbr 
31. Terminate. 29. Its capital is Pierre 
°33. Debbie (abbr. ) 
39. I _____., you are, he is 32. Fernando = 
°41. Executive producer at 34. Yards (abbr.) 
M-G-M, Schary 35. Part of speech 
42. Chemical symbol for 36. Native metals 
barium. 37. Commanded 
43. Chart. — 38. Spoon with long handle. 
45. Sought justice by legal 40. Short for Matthew 
»TOCESS. es0 . 
° 46. The __. and the a2 Actress I ucille - ee 
Beautiful. 44. Wrote “The Raven. 
47. Minute particle. 46. Afttectionate nickname 
49. Nova Scotia (abbr.), for small boy. 
50. To calm; soothe. 48. Millivolt (abbr 
°51. Actor Cochran, 50. Sixth note of musical 
52. Clark nals 


Private Screening 


By Eleanor Evans, Jefferson Davis H. S., Houston, Texas 


*Starred words refer to the movies. 









































































































































mm; > 14 s le I7 |e 19 
10 nia 5 
14 15 16 7 
18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 125 
26 27 28 29 
30 31 
72 33 24 [35 [70 137 78 
39 [40 AN 42 
43 44 45 46 
47 48 49 50 
51 52 




















STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 


36, N. Y. Answers on page 31 





SMOOTH STYLES AND 
SMART LOOKS— 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS FOR BOYS 
ARE ‘CAMPUS APPROVED / 





Campus-Approved is rig/t. A representative showing of new 


: : duthentic Bluet 
Arrow Grad shirts was taken to fellows all over the country. They 


z Builder sel San} 
ted them tops on good fit, good looks and slick patterns. Fel- shirt, $3.50. Trunk 


said ...“the kind of shirts we really like to wear.” 

Next time you're shirt shopping, pick up a few Arrow Grad 
shirts. Sport or dress, plain or fancy, you just can’t beat ‘em 
They're cut for plenty of style and tailored in the traditionally 
fine Arrow manner. 


Get some for yourself... you'll see lots of them in schoo! and 


out. Ask for Arrow Grad shirts at your favorite store 


d Koost igs 
5 we Ones »— ~/§ me 


AN , i / GRAD SHIRTS \ Unusual rope pattern White, terry, crew-neck 
SS Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Jnc / in “Sanforized” cotton pullover. Many bright 


Maize, blue or tan. $3.50. collar colors. $2.95 











Arrow Grads are just the ticket for sports and casual wear. At of printed cotton on a tan background. There's a variety of 

left n easy-to-take terry cloth sport shirt in maize or white colors to choose from, and matching swim trunks, too. Get 

with harmonizing gingham trim. Note the smooth gingham yourself some casual, comfortable Arrow Grads ... even the 
tch. At right, a Mexican-inspired sport shirt gals love ‘em! 
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A Workbook Page for the “Keep Your Eyes On” Unit 


py der” 
a 





Berryman in Washington Star 


I. READ THE CARTOON 


Fill in the blanks with information requested; circle 
letter of correct choice in fourth question. 


1. What countries do the cartoon figures represent? 


and __ — 


2. What do the letters EDC stand for?____ 





3. Why are the two figures looking so glum? —____ 


4. A good title for this cartoon would be: (a) EDC 
Is Dead; (b) We Need France’s Cooperation; (c) Let’s 
Drop the Whole Thing. 


ll. SEGREGATION PROBLEM 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is an opinion. 
. Most Southern states have laws forbidding 
segregation. 
2. In the past, the Supreme Court usually has 


—_—_—_—-. 


upheld segregation where separate but equal 


| 


facilities were provided. 

3. If handling of race relations is left in the hands 
of the individual states, segregation will gradu- 
ally disappear. 

. There are more states which require or allow 
segregation than states which forbid it 


—__5. Segregation is a problem only in the South 


6. Some Southern states have threatened to give 
up public education rather than be forced to 
accept non-segregated schools. 

Segregation applies only to schools. 


oo /. 


ill. WHICH IS IT? 

Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 

1. Which is an argument that has been used in 
favor of the Administration’s proposed wire- 
tapping law? (a) “It would put too much power 
in one man’s hands”; (b) “It is an invasion of 
a man’s right to speak freely”; (c) “It is needed 
to help the Government get evidence against 
spies.” 

2. Both France and Germany would like to con- 
trol the Saar because: (a) it has rich coal de- 
posits; (b) the warlike Saarlanders are threat- 
ening to attack their neighbors; (c) the Saar 
is a large country where surplus population 
could be settled on farms. 

3. The two countries that want to control Trieste 
are: (a) U. S. and Britain; (b) Russia and 
Austria; (c) Italy and Yugoslavia. 

4. The U. S. doesn’t want the Communists to get 
Indo-China because: (a) the rest of Southeast 

Asia might then fall to the Reds; (b) the Indo- 
Chinese want to be ruled by France; (c) Indo- 
China has rich uranium deposits. 

. Which is correct about the Geneva Conference? 
(a) It was called to discuss a peace treaty for 
Germany; (b) Red China is one of the nations 
attending; (c) the U. S. and South Korea agree 
to let the Communists take over Korea. 


Ut 


iV. MIDDLE EAST MUDDLE 
In space before each item in Column A, write letter 
of phrase in Column B that fits best. 


Column A Column B 


a. agreement to oppose Com- 
munist aggression 

b. hopes to resume oil output 

cc. Farouk-Naguib-Nasser-???? 

d. Holy Land troubles 


1. Iran 


—_2. Egypt 


3. Israel and Arabs 


—4. Turkey-Pakistan 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


On separate sheet of paper, write a paragraph stating 
what you think is the most pressing problem in world 
or national affairs, and what you would do about it. 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
question in Numbers I-IV. Total. !00. 
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America’s Knights of the Sky... 


The Knights of Arthur's train 
The Light Brigade that charged the guns, 
fcross the hattle plain _- 


Can claim no greater glory than >. 


wuv=w 






j 


, " — 
<—S , The dedicate d Jew EMBLEM OF THE HOSEN FEW 
Who wear the Wings of Silver ==, ew) = 
——————_% 
nafs i 


C6 
ma = 
oe Le Pe ae <MNE- 





For Fellowship...High Adventure and a Proud Mission... 
wear the wings of the U.S. Air Force! 


Too Young for Pilot Training? 


fre hia 
va uae 


I e by, young men in shining armor trams, m tile work ant aes aan fC he 
re. Today, a new kind of man Air Force Lieutenant earning $5,000 a year | AVIATION CADET, AFPTR-P-4 SE 
re—America’s Knights of the Sky, Your silver wings will mark you as one of the {| Headquarters, U.S.A.F. 
P ts’ They rule from on h rh. chosen few who ride the skies in Air I orce jets | Washington 25, D. e. 
Arr Force ets As an Air Force Pil vour kinedom is 
I P ie f / ? f rrr? Mii ty 
America looks up pace—a jet your Charger and your mission 
] i 1 } Pilot 
: Lik eK rhts of old, they are few tn Ss the defense « Am You are a key 
t ese Nation’s icfender of the 4 n faith, with a guar Name =e 
nteed future } tary and commercial 
ae amen , Address a 
c lv i] 
ra Join Ame K hts of the Sky, new I City _ 
“ ct fiving tean ind serve en Of a new B \ tion Cadet! State 
s 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“WYYY Tops, don’t miss. “iMiMGood 
Wi Fair Save your money 


Drama: 444M The Cor t of | 
Meee Annapurna. ~“~“W“kK 
44414) is ( 
41414141 t 
yer 


est. 
of the Round Table 
44vver The Cruel Sea 
Devil. 44/4 Robinson C: 
Roman Holiday. ~“R! 444 
The Robe. 44H All tl Brothers V 

Valiant. 41 Riot in Cell Block ll. ~ww 
Mogambo. 4~/#Take the High Ground 


Musical: “““Brigadoon. “Ww 
The Glenn Miller Story. ~w“wMGive a 
Girl a Break. ~4@MHGilbert and Sullivan. 
weer Lili wweCalamity Jan. “WH 
Lucky Me. #Red Garters. “~The Ed- 
lie Cantor Story. ~MNew Faces 

Comedy: 444#Knock on Wood 
weveeit Should Happen to You. wvwvr- 
The Long, Long Trailer. 4~“/MForever 
I 4 iACasanova s Big Night 

Documentary: “~44The Living Des- 
ert. AAMAA Queen Is Crowned. hYY 
The Sea Around Us. @“Song of the Land. 


TC @ fash Jon (ip 
trom a@ telephone teen 


Pat dabs a bit of cologne over her pincurls—it helps her 


hair dry faster and leaves a sweet fragrance. Like all smart girls, 


she knows good grooming is important in her job. 


Pat’s a service representative and talks to telephone customers 


in the business office. She started as a clerk when she 


finished school. Her pleasant voice and cheerful manner have 


helped her advance, and her pay check has kept growing, too. 


Take a tip from Pat—with many different jobs at the 


telephone company, there may be one waiting for youl 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
& good plate to work 


’> 
Og 
C4 


WW iA Tops, don’t miss. iA Good. 
Wi Fair Save your money. 


* 


Pe: 











WAAAMAN WITH A MILLION. 
(United Artists. Produced by John 
Bryan. Directed by Ronald Neame.) 


What would you do if somebody sud- 
presented you with a million- 
pound note—or even a million-dollar 
bill, which isn’t nearly so much? The 
only hitch is that you aren’t allowed to 
spend it. Well, in this British adapta- 
tion of a wonderful O. Henry story, 
Gregory Peck discovers that once it’s 
known that you really are a millionaire, 
you don’t have to spend a penny. The 
best hotels, the finest tailors, and the 
most expensive restaurants are eager to 
have him run up a bill. He is even able 
to increase his capital in the stock mar- 
ket. But one day his million-pound note 
disappears—and then the panic is on. 
Photographed in rich Technicolor, the 
film is one of the delights of the season. 


denly 


MAA ATHEM! (Warners. Produced by 
David Weisbart. Directed by Gordon 
Douglas.) 

A young couple mysteriously disap- 
pear on the desert near Los Alamos. 
Close by, a harmless grocer is brutally 
slain. The only clues—sugar, great quan- 
tities of formic acid, and a huge, un- 
identifiable footprint. The F. B. I. is 
called in and assigns to the case, not a 
detective, but an entomologist (Edmund 
Gwenn) and his attractive 
(Joan Weldon). Their solution is equally 
extraordinary. The murderers, they an- 
man-eating . 


assistant 


nounce, are ants—huge, 
monsters created by the radiations from 
the first atomic experiments! And, they 
add, the queens have already flown 
from the nest. The entire world is in 
peril of extinction. 
for 
Angeles, where the 
located in the huge 
I ath that city 


pene 
; 1 
ntinuous, the surprises chillng— 


4 hair-raising search 
»ws down to Los 
} 


nig 


them finaily narr 
itmare creatures 
drains that tun- 
The excitement 


t 


' . in 3 
its best 


w0Nn al S 


fic 


MiMROSE MARIE. (M-G-M. Produced 
and directed by Mervyn Leroy.) 
The 


, , 
retta is still fresh anc 


music from this venerable op- 
The 


again. Even with 


| nnerlir 
1 appealing. 
l ) 
piot is something else 
a number of 
: 
groans for long stretches as Ann Blyth, 


revisions it creaks and 
a wild French-Canadian lassie, chooses 
between Mountie Howard Keel and 


outlaw Fernando Lamas. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
vere appear in articles in this issue. 


iboteur (p. 10)—One who commits 
ige, that is, deliberately destroys 
rty in order to interfere with pro- 
3 hamper a nation’s defense 
In 
mvicted (p. —— se 
a court—to be guilty of a crime 
High Commissioner (p. 11)—A top 
ficial of the Allied High Commission. 
et up by the U. S., Britain, and France 
) supervise West Germany. The Com 
iission is headed by three High Com 
ssioners—one for the U. S., one for 
France, and one for Britain. The pres 
ent U. S. High Commissioner is James 
B. Conant, former president of Har- | 
urd University. 
penitentiary (p. 20)—State or Fed- | 
ral prison. Noun 
plague (p. 20)—A bothersome evil, | 
ill, a d sease, Noun 
ance (p. 20)—A law made by | 
e government of a town or city. Noun. | 
20)—Related to the 
Adjective. | 


pertinent p. 
ibject under consideration. 
aliber (p. 20)—The inside diameter | 
f a hollow cylinder, such as the barrel | 
f a firearm. Used as a figure of speech, | 
the word caliber means “a measure of 
xcellence.” A high-caliber teacher 
vould be a teacher of high excellence. 
Noun 
lums (p. 20)—Thickly- populated | 
ts of a city where housing con- 
re wretched and run-down. A 
learance program is a program 
lown poor housing in a slum 
lace it with good housing. 
le delinquency (p. 20)—Juve 
1 adjective which means “per 
to youth.” Delinquency is a 
means “breaking the law 
linquency is a phrase which 
activity by 


| 
| 


law-breaking 


(p 21 Deliberate de 

# property for no good 

rd is derived from the name 
Vandals were a Germanic 

entral Europe who overran 


ind Africa in the 400s 


I 


id works 


Say It Right! 


t 


WHEN YOu 


SHOOT VACATION ~ 


take along NEW, IMPROVED - 


NOT THIS 


New sure-fire G-E FLASH 


gets snaps anytime, anywhere 


These are the easiest flashing 
bulbs General Electric has ever 
made! New quick-flash filament 
and new super-sensitive primer 
make them a sure-fire way to 
good pictures .. . when the light 
is wrong ... or when there isn’t 
enough. 

Make sure of good clear shots 
at the beach, at camp, or 
wherever you go this summer..; 
take along new, improved 

G-E Flash. 

In bright sunlight G-E Flash 
gives you much defter pictures 
because it “lights up” those 
harsh black shadows. At night, 
G-E Flash gives all the light 

you need. G-E Flash lets you 
get the picture anywhere, 
anytime, even though it’s 

dark or cloudy. 

So take along plenty of General 
Electric Flash Bulbs this vacation 

. and shoot the whole story! 


Don’t just ask for “flash bulbs” 
ask for G-E No. 5, 8 or SM 


to fit your camera! 































New = $49.95 
NOIS 
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LADY GAY “B”"— $33.95 


tyted ie 
woronleedcl by 
Hamilton 









Rts 
Has x ox 
‘ 


i oe 


want 
Other readers do, 


Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 








GEBONAIR “B” — $39.95 


-anol Prrcect {rom 





rly SBZOSI 


LADY GAY “G”" — $39.95 
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Prices include Federal tax. © 4wc 


le Send name 


FREB®: color folder of 1954 watch styles 
and address to Dept. S-18, Hamilton 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Watch Com- 


pany, 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 


on your mind, 


Address 


to know what’s 


too. Letters 


New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 

I am a freshman 
Central School. I 
very much. It is very easy 
I enjoy doing your crossword puzzles. 
They also keep me up-to-date on the 
world news. 


at [ 


enjoy 


nion Springs 
World Week 


to read and 


Shirley Sloan 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Our class enjoys reading your maga- 
zine World Week very much. I always 
enjoy your stories about foreign coun- 
tries. We always have a very interesting 
discussion after we all read your maga- 
zine. 

Why not have interviews with the 
famous movie stars? 

Ronald Trauger 
Holland Township (N. J.) School 


Dear Editor: 

The ninth grade civics class of Sher- 
man High School receive the World | 
Week every week and we really appre- | 
ciate it. We think it is a very educating 
magazine for teen-age boys and girls. 
Also we like the jokes and the other 
fun-making articles in the magazine. 

We have the test every Friday which 
and our 





appears in your magazine 
teacher grades it and it is counted as 
a weekly grade. 
I would like to see baseball 
news put into the World Week 
Ruth Ann Tackett 
Sherman High School 
Seth, W. Va 


more 





Dear Editor | 
I think the World Week is a wonder- 
ful magazine except there aren't enough 
jokes in it. It’s very educational, too 
Don Summers, Cecil Savage, 
Ronald Johnson, James Tatman 
Siloam Springs (Ark.) High School 


Dear Editor 


I enjoy World Week very much. I 
especially like your articles on health, 
appearance, and pasuimes 


Susanne He lfrich 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Elkhart, Ind 
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Fraencn 


Spanien eregican 



















language 
brush 


the mistakes you make in any 


Give 


ink clean 


pencil, typewriter—a quick 
sign below tells the truth about Weldon 


business 


off. The 
Roberts Erasers. Students 
people all over the world will teil you so 
Ask 
don 


artists and 
too 
your stationer to show you all-quality Wel 
Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 


co 


Correct Mistakes 


in Any 
Language 





FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 














@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 

illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


ro 1menOve | 
youn TERNS GAME 





CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Dept.y; 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Vame 





4iddress__ 








Championship TENNIS BALLS 








Rope Jumper; 


Ww USED TO think only fighters 
and girls jumped rope. That was 
before we ran into Tony Trabert, 
Uncle Sam’s_ freckle-faced, crew-cut 
tennis champ. 

Christopher Columbus made his dis- 
covery and, well, so did ye! It all hap- 
pened one morning last summer at the 
Merion Cricket Club in Haverford, Pa., 
vhere we were covering a tennis tour- 
ney. Daylight was just creeping into 
the world when a loud crunching of 
gravel awoke us from a “deep dream 
of peace.” 

We dashed to the window and dis- 
covered Trabert skipping rope. “What's 
the idea?” we growled. 

“Look, this is the way I get into 
shape,” explained the former Walnut 
High (Cincinnati) athlete. “While 
most of the other fellows are sleeping 
until noon, I’m conditioning myself. 
I’ve done my sit-ups already and later 
I'll do some running. When I get into 
a five-set match, Ill have enough 
strength to beat anyone.” 

Just listening to him exhausted us. 
We went back to bed. But* Tony must 


Ball Thumper 


have had the right idea. As everyone 
knows, he climaxed the summer by 
winning the Nationals, then went on to 
establish himself as one of Uncle Sam’s 
Davis Cup stars. 

Though he hasn't awakened us since 
that first time, milkmen everywhere tell 
us Tony’s still an early riser and a 
fanatic on conditioning, 

Now 23, Tony still has a year remain- 
ing at Cincinnati, where he’s majoring 
in political science. He seems sure to 
wind up a pro one day, and what a pro 
he'll make! (Flash! Tony has just an- 
nounced that he’s leaving school to de- 
vote all his time to tennis. ) 

Tony’s service is as smoky as Don 
Newcombe’s fast ball. As a matter of 
fact, we'd rather hit against Big Newk. 
In baseball you can put the ball away 
in the stands for homer. Against 
Trabert, if you’re lucky enough to make 
a return, he usually rams the ball back 
for a slashing placement or something 
equally impossible to retrieve. 

The Ohio youth has picked up a 
reputation for being a “pop-off.” He's 
always ready with a quick, confident 


Tony Trabert, America’s No. 1 player. 


answer to anything. He does sound kind 
of cocky. But we feel he’s just confi- 
dent, not conceited, as some claim. And, 
really, what’s wrong with confidence? 
Tony’s a king with a queen. His wife 
is the former Shauna Wood, who was 
Miss Utah a couple of years ago. 
—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Courtesy of the road 
began with Raleigh 


now you can own 


a thoroughbred 





the 3 greatest names in cycling... 


ZRALEIGH (}RUDGE ®HUMBER 


3-SPEED GEAR SHIFT 
built-in with coaster brake 
The famous Sturmey-Archer 
TRI-COASTER 


Sporta Light Coaster (Uustrated) 
#10.75 f.0.b. Boston, slightly higher 
in d.stant cities 





RALEIGH INDUSTZIES OF AMERICA 

687 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Send me ;2ur free illustrated catalog with full technicol 
details on the bike checked below 


OO RALEIGH OO rvoce 


These three famous bikes are built in England by men who ride bicycles 
themselves. They know cycling, and all the careful workmanship they 
put into men’s and women’s bikes goes into boys’ and girls’ models, too. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES! FREE CATALOG! b> 
* 3 speeds take the strain out of pedaling — low gear for climbing hills, 
normal for comfortable cruising, high for cross-country speed. * Rear 
coaster foot-brake plus extra front hand-brake. * Light, strong, all steel 
construction with heavy enamel and heavy chrome finish. * Bike comes 
complete with pump, kitbag, tool set and genuine leather saddle. * Three 
frame sizes — 191’, 21", 23°, 


O Humeee 








Address 
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The BIG HIT 
in Softball 


‘LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BATS 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1954 is 
ready at your dealers. Get 
copy from him or 
fo us (coin) to cover mail 
Print name and address. Hiller 

& Bradsby Co Inc Louisville, 
Ky., Dept. $.32 


send 10 





SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





iCAGO }) DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
CH CA on) EWROLL WOW FOR A FULL TERM 
Y Commercial Art, Cartooning, 
ACADEMY Dress Design, Fashion & Magazine 
F IMustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
2s terior Decoration 
FINE ARTS DAY and WIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
Founded All Professional Faculty 
1902 > Write for tree catalog 7 


720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
SENIORS iirerica’s Most Beau. 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 sine St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


STAMPS 

329 DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 25 
including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, Frene + Colonies, 
rarities. unusuals, Everything c« jults re 
questing approvals. CANADA STAMP .. ’ 1907 Main 
St., Dept 116, N. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes Triangles, Early Unite A Stut 
Animais Commemoratives 

Colonies High Value Pi * 


Complete Collection plus lus 
Magazine all free with V 


GRAY STAMP CO., ar 


153 All Different 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
a Airmails, High Values 


Big Bargain lists and 
approvals included 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N Y. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE | 


Rare “Ben Franklin’’ Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, real_ music 
stamp, Ionian Isls, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers, 


FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Washington 10, o. c. 








SB, , kA, ‘canada 








DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 











Tae 


By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


esa 


U.E.POSTACE 
KANSAS TERRITORIAL CENTENWN! At 


Kansas Commemorative 


A 3-cent stamp commemorating the 
100th year since the Kansas Territory 
was organized will be issued on May 
31. The stamp, above, pictures a pio- 
neer covered-wagon train over modern 
buildings, and a wheat field. 
34th state in 1861. 
will be at Fort 
For first-day CcOvV- 


farm 
Kansas became our 
First day of sale 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
ers send self-addressed envelopes to the 
Postmaster there before May 31. En- 
your envelopes in another en- 
along with a money 
cover the cost of the 


close 
order or 
new 


velope 
coins to 
stamps. 

FLASH ... Watch for these stamps: 
July 12, at Rochester, N. Y.—A 3- 
to commemorate the 100th year 
since the birth of George Eastman. He 
invented the Kodak camera, film, and 
other photographic equipment. 

July 28, at Sioux City, 
center to commemorate the 150th year 
since the start of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. During 1804-1806, Captains 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
led an expedition across the Louisiana 
The expedition explored 
plains, and 
Pacific 


cente! 


Iowa.—A 3- 


Territory. 
000 miles of wilderness, 
mountains from Missouri to the 
Ocear 

Note to U. N. Stamp Clubs: 
low form in the April inforraati 
for ordering U. N 
form is to be 


NOT 


a group 


rhe yel- 
yn kit is 
stamps. The order 
used for group orders, 
B rderi 
individual members will save 
money on postage. Orders also will be 
ned more promptly from the U. N 
“Can we add to our 
irron of 


answer 1S yes. 


ng as 


indir idu il orde rs 


retul 
more members 
branch club?” asks George B 
Cleveland, Ohio The 
Dues for each new member is 
a year. Send new members dues to: 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Each 
new member will receive but- 
ton, subscription to club | and 


25 cents 


a card, 
bulletin, 


other mate sate 








Not Peeping 
“How are you getting along in your 
driving?” he asked. 
“Oh fine,” she 
I went fifty 
row I'm going to try 


“Yesterday 
and tomor- 


bragged. 

] » 
miles an hour, 
opening my eyes 


when I pass another car.” 


Short Story 
He: “You ought to see the new 


in our church.” 
She: “Lead me 


altar 


to it.” 


Trams Dik 
As an exercise in spelling the teacher 
had her pupils spell words backwards— 


one boy chose radar. 
School Belle 





1955 Scholastic Writing Awards 

The Scholastic Writing Awards, 
both Senior and Junior Divisions, 
for 1955, will be co-sponsored by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. In 
addition to providing the cash 
prizes for the general classifications 
of the Awards, the Sheaffer Com- 
pany will give special awards of 
“Snorkel” fountain pens. Complete 
Rules and Information for the 1955 
Writing Awards will be published 
in September and will be given 
additional publicity in all Scholas- 
tic Magazines throughout the school 
year. The closing date will be 
March 1, 1955. 














Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these “‘approval’’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘‘approval”’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
pep be sure to write your name and address 

wy letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approvcl” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do al in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader wh> considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Fifteen different including rhinoceros, elephant, snake, tiger, zabu 
kangaroo, koalabear, emu, kookabura, bul!, horse—With spprovais. 
Send 10c for pos’ and handling. NIAGARA STAMP CO. 
Niagere- on-ine-take 122 Canada 


WORLD’ S LARGEST STAMP! 


so large (74x14 inches) it will 
Retails for pa Th neg 


ants sendin 
$2: 2,000, #,%5 5 400. mt 


SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 








STAMPS 
TATHAM STAMP CO., 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 
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Waste! 


What do you do?” a Federal 
efficiency expert asked a Washington 
l¢ rk. 

I loaf!” snapped the irritated clerk. 

The efficiency man moved to another 
desk and repeated his question. 

“Loaf!” said the second clerk, get- 
ting into the spirit of the thing. 

The efficiency expert opened his 
iotehook. “Duplication of jobs,” he 


rote solemnly. 
Home Foiks 


Prolonged Illness 


You sav that vour older brother 


yn’'t be able to work for a long time?” 
“That's right—compensation has set 


Pioneer 


Says He 


A fisherman was telling some friends 


a fishing trip to a lake in the 


ibout 
West. 

“Are there 
isked one friend. 

‘Thousands of ’em,” replied the fish- 
erman. 

“Will they bite easily?” asked another 
friend. 

“Bite? Why, theyre absolutely vi- 
cious. A man has to hide behind a tree 
ust to bait his hook.” 


any trout out there?” 


Kittenish 


Perry Como tells about two kittens 
watching a tennis match. Said one: “I 
don’t see anything to this game. It 
bores me stiff.” 

“I don’t really 
kitten, 
the racket .. .” 


like it, either,” said 


the other “but my father’s in 


American Weekly 





Answers to this week’s puzzle 
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HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated 
September 15 and will arrive in 
the schools on or about opening 
date. See you in September—we 
hope. Meanwhile, to one and all 
our best wishes for a happy sum- 
mer vacation! 











Not Guilty 


Hotel Clerk: “Did you take a bath?” 
Hill-billy: “No, is one missing?” 


There’s a Reason 


Customer: “This coffee is like mud. 
Waitress: “Well, it was ground this 
morning.” 


No Room 


“My dear,” said the young husband 
as he took the bottle of milk and held 
it up to the light, “have you noticed 
there’s never any cream on this milk?” 

“I spoke to the milkman about it,” 
she replied, “and he explained the 
company always fills the bottles so full 
that there’s no room for cream on top.” 
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Looking for Something? 
Hunter to old guide: “Have you eve: 
been lost in the woods?” 
Old guide: “Nope, but I was bewil 


dered once for four days.” 


Testing 
At a circus in a nearby town, a 
man stood thoughtfully looking at the 
camels. Then he picked up a straw 
placed it on the camel’s back and 
waited. Nothing happened. 
“Wrong straw,” he muttered and 


walked away. 
Heme Folks 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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“That Chester certainly gets off to a 
fast start after his energy-packed RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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6 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 
STRAWBERRY + RASPBERRY - CHERRY 
ORANGE «+ GRAPE + LEMON-LIME 
Buy All Six and Save 





COOLING 
i @EFRESHING 


5¢ PACKAGE 
makes 


10 BIG GLASSES 


CURTiSS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


makers of Baby Ruth. Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip candy bats. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 
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